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HARD TO BEAT FOR NUTRITIOUS SNACK 
Cream Soup, Milk and Butter Provide a Splendid Basis For Quick Energy-Building 


Pick-Me-Up Du 





ing the Strenuous Fall and Winter Season 
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’ CLARIFY MILK ? 


HE De Laval “‘Air-Tight” Milk Clarifier is today being used in out- 
standing milk plants to insure the removal of sediment from milk for 
the following reasons: 


IMPROVED SANITATION 


The “Air-Tight” Clarifier removes sediment — doesn’t 
just dissolve or scatter it—— and does its work in a sani- 
tary manner. 


BETTER FLAVOR 


Operating with milk at low temperature, the ‘“‘Air- 
Tight” removes impurities before they affect the flavor 
of the product. 


GREATER ECONOMY 


The “Air-Tight” Clarifier operates without cost for 
supplies and completes long runs without cleaning. 


INDISPENSABLE 


In the case of homogenized milk, the ‘Air-Tight” 
Clarifier is the only available means of appreciably re- 
ducing the excessive number of cells which cause sedi- 
ment or “cloud” to appear. It is almost equally necessary 
with short-time systems. 


Regardless of the size of your plant or the type of 
your equipment, there is a De Laval “Air-Tight” Milk 
Clarifier which will further improve your product. Write 
for details. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


DE LAVAL 


“AIR-TIGHT’ MILK CLARIFIER 
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‘Trucks Must Be Conserved 


OTD Order No. 21 Requires Certificates of War Necessity to Obtain Maximum 


Service and Eliminate Unnecessary Operation—All Categories Affected 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The govern- 
W ves assumption of control of busi- 

ness vehicles, including all classes 
of commercial motor trucks, is a matter of 
special interest to every branch of the dairy 
industry. To date fifteen district offices of 
the motor transport division of the Office of 
Defense Transportation been estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 


have 


The first major effort of the field office 
force will be to process applications for war 
necessity certificates for the 4,890,000 com- 
merial motor vehicles in the region. The 
certificates will be required for all trucks, 
buses, taxicabs and other motor vehicles for 
hire after November 15th. 


The present situation as regards different 
branches of the dairy industry under goy- 
ernment orders is the same as with other 
trucks in not being able to get new tires. 
They can get recapped tires. This applies to 
home deliveries regardless of the commodi- 


ties being transported. 


It is possible that in the future ODT may 
whittle down the mileage under the present 
order. There has been no classification of 
milk or wholesale delivery of ice cream. The 
prospect is that on November 15th when 
Order Number 21 goes into effect, ODT 
will set up a system of certificates of war 
necessity. Applications for these certificates 
are now being mailed. 


It is expected that all applicants who prop- 
erly fili out application blanks will get cer- 
tificates made to date. On the certificates 
there will be stated the number of miles 
the trucks are permitted to operate. It is not 
expected, however, that there will be any 
curtailment in number of miles at first. 

The certificates of war necessity will 
specify the maximum mileage that may be 
overed or the minimum loads that may be 
carried, or both, by all vehicles to which 
they are issued. No operator subject to the 
order will be able to obtain gasoline, tires 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


or parts without a certificate or signs a re- 


ceipt showing the number of the certificate. 
Objectives of Certificates 


The certificates drawn with the 


(1) Operations 
be confined to those which are neceesary to 


will be 
objective of assuring that: 


the war effort or the essential domestic econ- 
omy. (2) Operations be so conducted as to 
attain maximum utilization of the equipment 
involved. (3) The operators conserve and 
providently utilize rubber or rubber substi- 
tutes and other critical materials used in the 
manufacture, maintenance, and operation of 
all vehicles covered by the order. 


The order provides that the ODT may 
cause any vehicle for which a certificate has 
been issued “To be operated in such manner, 
for such purpose, and between such points 
as the Office of Defense Transportation shall 
from time to time direct,” regardless of “any 
contract, lease, or other commitment, express 
or implied, with respect to the operation of 
such commercial motor vehicle.” Authority 
also is provided to cause any vehicle affected 
by the order to be leased or rented, except 
“by a person engaged in transporting prop- 
erty in a commercial motor vehicle for com- 
pensation to a person not engaged in such 
transportation.” 


A certificate issued for a single motor ve- 
hicle must be carried on the vehicle at all 
times. When a certificate is issued for a fleet 
of vehicles (three or more vehicles owned or 
operated by one person) a fleet unit cer- 
tificate must be carried on each vehicle. 

Under an arrangement between ODT and 
OPA, coupons or other instruments author- 
izing the purchase of fuel, tires, and tubes 
will be issued only to those presenting cer- 
tificates. 
rationed by OPA rationing boards in accord- 
ance with the terms of the certificates. It is 
provided also that the tires of every vehicle 
affected by the order must be checked at an 
inspection agency designated by the OPA 
5,000 miles or at 
60-day period, whichever occurs first. 


Gasoline and accessories will be 


every the end of each 


Records and Inspections 


The order prohibits the continued use of 


thus inspected unless the inspec- 


any vehicle 
tion agency designated by the OPA has cer- 
tified that all reasonable adjustments, repairs 
or replacements “necesarry to conserve and 
providently utilize” the vehicle’s tires have 
been made, or unless the operator is unable, 
under rationing 
Each operator will be required to 
keep a weekly record of all operations on a 
form prescribed on the back of each cer- 
tificate and must keep such other records and 
make such reports as may be required from 


time to time by the ODT. 


regulations, to make such 
repairs. 


In connection with the issuance of ODT 
Order No. 21 Director Eastman said, “There 
is, and for months at least will continue to 
be, a serious shortage of tires. There is 
grave danger that our supply of all types 
of commercial motor vehicles will be badly 
depleted, unless we conserve them to the 
utmost. This means that these commercial 
vehicles and their tires must be given the 
best possible care; they must be driven with 
equal care; and every mile of unnecessary 
operation must cease. Your welfare and the 
safety of our country demand that this he 
done. 


“But it is not proposed to use these cer- 
tificates in arbitrary or ruthless way. 
Their purpose is to bring home to all oper- 
ators of all commercial motor vehicles the 
necessity for treasuring. these precious ve- 
hicles and 
a definite 
They will 


controlling 


any 


give each operator 
action 


tires, and to 
guide for his individaul 
also provide a ready means for 


wilful and persistent offenders. 


“The certificate will not supersede out- 
standing ODT orders and public statements 
of policy. Those orders and policies will 
remain in effect unless and until they are 
formally amended, superseded, or revoked. 
At the outset, the mileage, motor fuel, or 
load requirements specified by the certificates 
may in some instances be more liberal than 
full compliance with outstanding orders or 





statements of policy would justify. The duty 
to comply will remain, and the limits will be 
brought into line whenever it becomes evi- 
dent that such a situation exists. The pur- 
pose will be to trim the certificates as 
quickly as may be down to the basis of 
maximum conservation reflected in the out- 
standing orders and statements of policy. The 
trimming will be done under uniform instruc- 
tions from the central office by men in the 
field in close contact with the operations. 


More Radical Steps Possible 


“It is quite possible that the situation with 
respect to tires, parts, and other supplies may 
so develop that more radical steps in con- 
servation must be taken than are now re- 
flected in outstanding orders and statements 
of policy. If so, necessary changes will be 
made in the manner above indicated. In no 
event will the adjustment of the certificates 
to accord with such necessities be left to the 
unguided discretion of the field force. 


“In giving the information required by the 
Applicaton Forms, the operators should be 
guided by operating records, if they have 
them. If they do not have records, they must 
in the beginning make the best estimates that 
they are able to make. We count on them to 
make honest estimates. They should not for- 
get that their own best interests demand that 
they ask for no more mileage and no less 
loading than is absolutely necessary. Records 
will be required to be kept in the future.” 


Here in Washington it is figured that the 
dairy industry, including the cheese factory 
men, creamery operators and other buyers 
and processors and dstributors of milk and 
milk products will have to work out a pro- 
gram whereby the milk can be moved more 
efficiently, and to the extent of making the 
‘reduced truck transportation system do, if 
possible, what the trucks of today are now 
doing in the transportation of milk and other 
dairy products. 


The Dairy Industry Committe, National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, Ice 
Cream Manufacturers’ Association, and other 
dairy divisions of the Agricultural Market- 
dairy divisons of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administraton, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and other dairy groups, in- 
cluding a powerful dairy group in Congress, 
are making special efforts to protect the 
dairy industry from harmful government 
orders and regulations. 


Lower Speed Limits 


Joseph B. Eastman, ODT Director, Sep- 
tember 26th, ordered speeds of all rubber- 
tired vehicles in the United States limited 
to 35 miles an hour to save rubber and tires. 
He announced that he would request the 
Governors of all the states, directly and 
through the Council of State Governments, 
to put a 35-mile limit in effect in their states 
by proclamation or otherwise, and to call 
upon state and local officials f-r enforcement. 
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The new wartime speed limit became 
effective October Ist for all vehicles except 
those operated by common carriers in sched- 


uled regular-route service. 


The new order (General Order ODT No. 
23) applies to “any rubber-tired vehicle or 
machine propelled or drawn by mechanical 
power and used or capable of being used 
upon the highways in the transportation of a 
person or persons or property, but does not 
include any vehicle, locomotive, or car oper- 
ated exclusively on a rail or rails.” 


Coincidentally with the issuance of the new 
order, Mr. Eastman revoked provisions of 
other orders limiting speeds of the vehicles 
concerned to 40 miles an hour. Provisions 
limiting speeds to 40 miles an hour had been 
included in General Order ODT No. 3, gov- 
erning over-the-road truck operations of 
common carriers; General Order ODT No. 
17, governing all operations of contract and 
private carriers by truck, and General Order 
ODT No. 20, governing operations of 
taxicabs. 


MILK SALES MOUNTING 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
August increased 17.16 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to re- 
ports from leading distributors in 152 United 
States markets to the New York City head- 
quarters of the Milk Industry Foundation. 


In August daily 
8,000,374 quarts 
quarts in August. 


average sales totaled 
compared with 6,828,761 


Milk company payrolls in August showed 
an increase of 7.76 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 2.92 per cent compared with 
August, 1941. 





MAY REBUILD PLANT 





Carlyle, Ill1—The Ashley Milk Co., pro- 
cessors of evaporated, powdered, and con- 
centrated milk, hope to secure the priorities 
necessary to rebuild portions of its plant here 
destroyed by fire on August 24th with an 
estimated loss of $150,000. 


“Don’t Sabotage Our Equipment 


Conserve For Victory“ 


(By Prof. H. J. Brueckner, Dept. of Dairy Industry, Cornell University) 


HIS slogan is being used by one of the 
Tis dairy equipment companies. It 

seems to me that it is a very good 
one, and should be given serious considera- 
tion by every dairy plant operator. Some- 
times we feel that it is the operator of the 
small plant who neglects his equipment, but 
my experiences with milk plants in New 
York State indicate differently. The large 
operator should also do a more thorough job 
of maintaining his equipment. 


Most of the manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment, motors, boilers, compressors, and the 
like have been distributing literature giving 
suggestions for proper maintenance of equip- 
ment. Even though you are sure that your 
equipment is not being “sabotaged”, I would 
suggest that you ask your equipment sales- 
men for the literature they have on maintain- 
ing your various pieces of equipment. Time 
spent on equipment now will pay big divi- 
dends in the future. 


There are too many plant employees who 
are too rough on all equipment. Making such 
men conscious of their actions will help in 
many cases. This is not the plant operator’s 
job for just a day or two, but for every day. 
Too many plant employees throw sanitary 
piping, fittings, and valves into sinks or 
drop them on the floors; cans are banged 
around, breaking joints and the tin coating; 
and bottles and cases are handled too care- 
lessly. All such damaging practices are more 
expensive than ever during this emergency. 


Electric motors should be lubricated ac- 


cording to directions and with lubricants 
suggested by the manufacturer. Excessive 
oiling may cause the windings to short. 
Consider the use of a lubrication chart for 
all motors, gears, bearings, conveyors, and 
the like. Motors that are not moisture-proof 
should be cleaned every two or three years 
depending upon cleanliness of surroundings. 
Motors that are not moisture-proof must 
be protected from excess moisture and water 
should never be turned directly onto a motor 
unless it is known to be thoroughly splash- 
proof. 


Most rotary or positive displacement pumps 
should never be run longer than is absolutely 
necessary without milk or a milk product 
acting as a lubricant. Never run any kind 
of pump dry. 


Keep equipment well painted. A rust spot 
will always cause damage because paint will 
not hold very long on rust. 


Keep rubber gaskets that are not in use 
in a refrigerator. The gaskets will last 
longer. 


The above suggestions are in no way con- 
sidered as any more than merely scratching 
the surface of an immense problem. There 
have been several articles published and talks 
given recently on the maintenance of equip- 
ment. All of these are well worth consider- 
ing. The equipment companies are doing a 
good job in promoting the care of equipment. 
Don’t sabotage your equipment—take care of 
it the best way possible, and save for your- 
self and our country. 
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Inexplicable Inaction 


T IS difficult indeed to understand the 
| protracte failure of the Office of Price 

Administration and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to work out an 
equitable adjustment of the impossible 
squeeze which their existing and opposing 
price regulatory operations have placed upon 
the vitally important milk distributing busi- 
ness in this and a number of other sections 
of the country. 


As explained elsewhere in this issue, under 
the present intensified pincers movement of 
further October Ist material rise in paying 
prices to producers for Class 1 and Class 
2A milk under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s market control order, and 
a continuation of the March retail ceilings 
by the OPA, handlers’ losses on milk have 
increased while most independent dealers 
serving the New York Metropolitan area 
have either cut out completely or greatly 
curtailed their sales of cream to fluid con- 
sumers, the larger distributors concurrently 
endeavoring to tone down the volume of their 
outlets in this field. 


And it is equally unexplicable why, in 
the case of New York City home deliveries, 
the War Labor Board’s arbitrator is insist- 
ent upon the maintenance of a five-day-a- 
week service in the face of recent even more 
imperative demands from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation for heavy added reduc- 
tions in all motor truck transportation in 
both pick-up and delivery operations of 
every description as an immediate objective 
in the war effort—a facet of the general con- 
servation drive whose essential nature surely 
cannot be questioned. 


As we have remarked before, it iooks 
more and more as if Washington officialdom 
cares little if at all whether a considerable 
segment of the milk trade is forced to the 
wall through the wiping out of its profit 
margins by inequitable setting of its paying 
prices and charges, or by burdening its over- 
head with unneeded labor in the delivery 
branch. _ 


Truly a sorry example of bureaucracy at 
its worst! 


Procurement Service Cuts 


F OUTSTANDING importance to 
O the entire dairy industry today are 

the impending regulations pertaining 
to trucks used for procurement purposes. Ac- 
cording to all reports from well-informed 
sources fleet operators will be required ma- 
terially to curtail services and also diminish 
the number of trucks on the road. Office 
of Defense Transportation officials now state 
that trucks and mileage both must be con- 
served further in order successfully to prose- 
cute the war and maintain essential civilian 
economy. 

As to the near future, Director JosePH 
B. EastMAN of ODT stated recently in a 
public announcement: “We propose, there- 
fore, to issue to the operator of each com- 
mercial motor vehicle a Certificate of War 
Necessity which will govern the maximum 
mileage to be operated and the minimum 
loads to be carried”. The rules formulated 
appear to be so binding that compliance will 
be inevitable and compulsory—the sole ex- 
ceptions being, perhaps, in the case of a 
small percentage of ever-present chiseling 
evaders. 


ODT officials recognize the gigantic task 
of patrolling the operations of the country’s 
4,890,000 commercial trucks. As in the case 
of retail truck services, the ODT wishes 
the dairy industry to work out local volun- 
tary procurement programs which will bring 
about the desired objectives. 


Reports are being received, however, that 
indicate altogether far too many elements in 
the dairy industry are not yet seriously im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation in 
respect to collection truck mileage reduction. 
It is a job that must be done, distasteful as it 
may be to disrupt operational and competi- 
tive practices of long years’ standing. Bet- 
ter, however, it will be for groups of milk 
and cream procurers and haulers in particu- 
lar markets and areas to get together at the 
earliest possible moment for a full discussion 
of all factors, including routes, mileage and 
trucks and means of consolidation and sav- 
ings in their operation. After the Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity become effective, 


ODT unquestionably will give serious con- 
sideration to curtailment or elimination of 
truck services both by individual fleets and 
groups of fleets functioning unrestrictedly in 
the same areas. 


There is no question but what definite 
advantages will accrue to operators who 
start working now with their competitors 
and others to discuss present facilities and 
possible programs for the future. Voluntary 
group proposals predicated upon clear mo- 
tives of conservation of mobile equipment, 
tires and gasoline, and not upon ideas of 
increasing profits, will no doubt be viewed 
with much favor by the Office of Defense 
Transportation and the Department of Jus- 
tice in formulating conservation agreements 
objectively. And along these lines the dairy 
industry may be guided by precedent—the 
agreements sanctioned by ODT and the 
Justice Department to conserve motor mile- 
age in the retail milk distributing field. 


That trucking operations as they now exist 
will be disrupted there can be no doubt. In 
a broad sense, to get maximum service out 
of the existing trucks the ODT is said to 
view with a degree of alarm the competitive 
practices of numerous units traveling the 
same roads for the same purpose—perform- 
ing duplicate services not vitally necessary 
for the prosecution of the war or essential 
civilian economy. 

In the consideration of plans for truck- 
tires-gasoline conservation particular atten- 
tion may be paid to existing practices, a 
number of which may be of questionable 
economic value. Just to mention a few: 
overlapping of routes by haulers or com- 
petitive companies, costs per ton mile, re- 
bates or special rates to large producers, 
length of haul, cooperative re-allocation of 
routes, frequency of pick-ups, relationship 
of pay-load to truck capacity, rolling hours 
per truck per day, truck and tires inspection, 
maintenance and depreciation, etc. 


Surely it cannot be denied that group dis- 
cussions on such topics by the various in- 
dividuals and firms concerned with the 
trucking of milk and cream will be produc- 
tive of illuminating information for the in- 
telligent presentation of facts to ODT when 
the time comes that they are requested,— 
very likely in the near future. Voluntary 
programs worked out to achieve the desired 
ends unquestionably will be given recog- 
nition, with the result that forthcoming ODT 
orders should inflict less serious hardships 
on individual firms. 
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The time for all to get together and begin 
to act effectively in this direction is right 
now ! 


Salvage Drive a MUST! 


PON its leadership alone must the 
Un and file of the country depend 

for the direction of its activities toward 
the proper attack upon all the many fronts 
on which our present desperate battle for 
survival is being waged. However, once 
soundly ordered, successful prosecution of 
the tasks set within the home scene rests 
solely with the public itself. Thus, import- 
antly, the current nation-wide salvage drive 
can achieve its objective only by the un- 
stinted efforts of every individual and organ- 
ization throughout the United States. 


More and more the vital urgency of this 
campaign is being highlighted under ex- 
panding regional volunteer directorship 
among Official, civic and industrial elements. 
For example, elsewhere in this issue is 
presented the latest picture of the recent 
broad extension of the scrap collection move 
throughout all segments of the milk and milk 
products fields under the general style of 
the National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive, 
sponsored jointly by a committee represent- 
ing the equipment and supply manufacturers 
and the Salvage Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s Conservation Division. Splen- 
did progress within this branch of the entire 
all-out effort has already been realized. But 
it’s going to take the prompt, whole-hearted 
active push of every individual and concern 
to get the job done and keep our steel mills 
rolling. 


Here are a few valuable pointers on the 
A B C of efficient scrap gathering operations 
from those heading up the campaign: 


First, the organization to operate an effec- 
tive salvage collection need not be elaborate 
or costly. It works best when it is simple 
and unemcumbered with extra officials and 
unnecessary steps. 


Remember that scrap bears no label. It is 
any old machinery or material in the dairy 
plant or the home for which there is no 
present or reasonably prospective use. Waste 
metal, rubber, burlap and other critical ma- 
terials are valuable even in small amounts. 


Treat the plant to a house cleaning. What 
was junk six months ago has its place in 
the war effort now. Sort rubbish carefully. 
Salvage what can be used, and burn or 
otherwise dispose of the real rubbish that 
cannot. Keep the premises clear of debris. 
This is the only method by which it can be 
made certain that there is nothing further 
to be salvaged. > 


Every bit as important as salvaging vital 
materials is the need to conserve. Use less 
by making use of what you have. Get this 
message to the workers. 


In order to coordinate the salvage campaign 
in the individual plant with the national 
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effort, it 1s essential that regular reports on 
the amounts collected, according to classi- 
fication, be delivered to the Industrial Sal- 
vage Committee set up by the WPB or the 
dairy industry committee in your community. 


And in summary, for double emphasis: 


1. Head up the campaign by appointing 
an able executive of the company, armed with 
authority to act. 


2. Use posters, illustrations, pay-enve- 
lope stuffers, and all other publicity means 
to enlist all employees in scrap campaign. 


3. Comb plant and yards for dormant 
scrap and unusable and abandoned equip- 
ment. 


4. Survey all plant equipment, particu- 
larly idle, standing or discarded machines. 

5. Classify and segregate scrap and super- 
vise its handling. 

6. Make each foreman responsible for pre- 
venting spoilage and waste in his department. 


a 


7. Report promptly equipment which is 
obsolete. If equipment has not been used in 
three months, and it can’t be proved that it 
will be used in the next three, turn it over 
where it can be used or scrap it. 


8. Salvage usable parts from equipment 
marked for scrapping. 


9. Speed return of scrap to mills and re- 
fineries through existing channels. Report 
regularly on collections of scrap to the proper 
committee set up in your community. 


10. Enforce monthly re-checks in every 
department to find scrap material previously 
overlooked. 


It must be clearly understood by all that 
until the day when we have actually turned 
out all the war equipment we need to smash 
the Axis, salvage and conservation are going 
to remain vital phases of our production. 
Unless our scrap is turned into weapons 
now, America will be fighting the war with 
one hand—and possibly two—tied behind its 
back. 


Preference Ratings. Extended 


OOD NEWS for the country’s milk 
CG pros manufacturers is to be found 

in the September 29th announcement 
from the Washington headquarters of the 
War Production Board that Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-118, under which advanced 
priorities rankings have been granted to 
dairy processors for materials required for 
maintenance, repair, operation and replace- 
ment of essential plant and equipment items, 
has been extended for a term of three months. 


Order P-118 as summer 
assigns ratings of A-1-J for maintenance and 
repair and A-3 for operating and replacement 
needs within the field. Scheduled to terminate 
September 30th, the continuation amendment 
as lately issued by the WPB Director Gen- 
eral for Operations now maintains its pro- 
visions in force until the end of 1942. 


revised this 


This action by the WPB importantly will 
serve to facilitate the industry’s extremely 
tough job of meeting hugely expanded gov- 
ernmental dairy product needs, at least in 
the one direction of keeping manufacturing 
facilities up to the maximum possible de- 
gree of efficiency under difficult war-time 
conditions. 


Laughs From the Routes 


N MANY ways this is at present a cold, 
I scntce world, quite devoid of cheer or the 
things that tend to give us an exhilarated 
spirit. Thus, it is well if we can have an 
occasional hearty laugh. With that thought 
in mind. The Borden Company has collected 
from its home delivery service men a few 
unusual experiences. As, for instance, when 
the route man plucks the note out of the 
empty bottle on the doorsill and reads this: 
“Dear Milkman: Please lay 
eggs on my front porch.” 


a dozen 


And another: 


“Mulkman 1 wiete bread 1 box wash- 
ing powder 2 pound parkchop 2 potrast 
1 box donuts 1 pound hamber 1 hed 
letece and will you be so kiend and 
bring it. wil you be so kiend and trust 
me this becaus I cand com my self I 
burnd my food.” 


From a doorstep this announcement: 

“Milkman—Call tomorrow. Have gone 
to get beautiful.” 

An exasperated housewife got on the 
driver’s neck with this: 

“Why you make me so nervos. I told 
you I dont want milk every day, you 
grasy and you mak me grasy so ring bel 
I want to talk you.” 


A customer is lost: 
Please stop service—cat died.” 
Good will was retailed by obliging on this 
one: 
“Please feed the cat while I am at 
mother’s for the week-end.” 
Early morning literature: 


“Dear milkman—if your legs are not 
broken please put milk upstairs as 
ours are.” 


The one that broke the driver’s mind: 


“We don’t want milk every day we 
want milk today tomorrow we don’t 
and next day will be just like the day 
before.” 





a a 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 





Tom G. Stitts, chief of the Dairy and 
Poultry Branch of the AMA, told food 
groups at a meeting in Chicago that the 
armed forces and United Nations will re- 
quire about 60 per cent of all cheese pro- 
duced in the country; 45 per cent of the dry 
skim, 40 per cent of all evaporated milk 
and 70 per cent of the whole milk powder; 
15 per cent of the total butter production 
and 17 per cent of all eggs. Unless these 
requirements are filled, he said that the gov- 
ernment would not hesitate to introduce 
limitation orders. 
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» Aheck list 
for the Dairy Industry 






Maes Patapar Vegetable Parchment resists grease. It 
% 5 . , : 
, (Sou can be soaked in water—even boiled without harm. 





a It is a barrier against moisture vapor transmission. 
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Here are some of the jobs Patapar will do for you: 





Oj 

BUTTER ] TUB LINERS 

WRAPPERS AND CIRCLES CHEESE WRAPPERS 
Patapar holds in mois Protective liners of Patapar is ideal as a pack 
ture. Helps keep butter Patapar, also top and age liner, or asa wrapper for 


bottom circles, are fur- 
nished for butter tubs 
of all standard capaci- 
ties. Printed or plain 


fresh — appetizing. Fur 
nished in all popular 
sizes for prints and 
country rolls. 


cheese packed in cartons 


ICE CREAM 

Patapar flavor labels make 
it easy to identify flavor in 
each can—and at the same 
time give important protec 
tion to contents. You can get 
them printed for all popular 
flavors. 






0 O SEAL FOR 
Oo MILK CAN GASKETS a os oan _ 
apar gz . — atapa akes a tight, § 
PRINTER BOX LINERS Patapar gaskets aha sanitary seal for cleanout 
SES Pre — leakage. Keep out dust and ‘tk le 
atapar Lory H ge foreign matter. Cost but a ar cenit es Coss 
against wood splinters. Keeps fraction of a cent per can. and similar equipment. 
butter from sticking to sides Their low cost means 
and bottom of box. you can use them freely. 


If you'd like more information about Patapar for these or 
other uses, write us outlining in detail your requirements. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


K 74 tol Pennsyl Vanla 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK = IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Milk Price Petition Denied 


No Relief From Squeeze by OPA or AMA Forces New York Distributors 
to Curtail Sales of High Butterfat Product 


tors continues unabated as a third rise 

in the cream price of $1.50 a can to 
producers became effective October Ist under 
the dictates of the federal-state marketing 
agreement and the hesitancy of OPA to lift 
retail cream ceiling prices. And the dealers 
are not the only ones who are being hurt by 
the cruel squeezing of the economic vise. As 
an only alternative the dealers have been com- 
pelled to curtail their sales of cream to hold 
down as much as possible their financial losses 
on this important dairy item. Thus, without 
the implement of freezing or rationing New 
York metropolitan cream consumers are 
being deprived of satisfying their appetites 
for one of industry’s most nutritious and pal- 
atable dairy products. 


Prices contin on New York milk distribu- 


The latest price rise is the third of such 
increases without any corresponding revision 
in the March wholesale and retail ceilings 
ordered by the OPA. Representatives of the 
New York Milk Distributors Bargaining 
Agency and the Independent Milk Marketers, 
Inc., organizations of both large and small 
distributors, have at intervals petitioned the 
Office of Price Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration for some 
adjustment in ceiling prices and paying prices 
to producers that would afford some measure 
of relief. 


Petition for Relief Dismissed 


To date no action for relief has been 
obtained from either government agency on 
whom reposes the responsibility for the plight 
of the New York distributors in respect to 
cream sales. That the case is not yet alto- 
gether hopeless is evidenced by a release 
September 30th, from the Market Adminis- 
trator of the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing area. It states “the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that a petition by the 
New York metropolitan milk dealers to im- 
pound the recent price increases of 20 cents 
per hundred pounds on Class I fluid milk 
and 30 cents on Class II-A, or fluid cream, 
to dairy farmers has been dismissed. 


“The impounding of producer funds was 
asked by dealers because of the apparent con- 
flict between the federal-state milk market- 
ing order and the General Maximum Price 
Regulations. 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


“Under existing revisions of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act the petition 
could not be granted without suspending 
parts of the marketing order, which would 
in effect make the entire order inoperative. 


“No proper basis for suspension has been 
presented, the Secretary said. 


“The Secretary also said that prevailing 
prices to producers in the New York market 
do not seem excessive in view of the factors 
affecting milk marketing in the area. 


“At the same time he announced that the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office 
of Price Administration are working jointly 
on plans to relieve the price situation that 
has developed in the New York market as 
a result of narrowed margins.” 


So far the only forthcoming action has 
been an OPA order permitting its regional 
offices under certain conditions to adjust top 
retail milk prices, in cases provenly needed, 
in areas of less than 100,000 population. 


Reverse Selling Policies 


In order to cope with the handling-at-a- 
loss cream business J. O. Eastlack of Bor- 
den’s stated that his company was consider- 
ing a plan to educate the public to use me- 
dium cream instead of heavy cream. 


By the use of more medium cream and 
less heavy, he said, much needed butterfat 
for the armed forces and the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram would be saved, butterfat being the 
basic element in powdered milk, cheese, evap- 
orated milk and butter. 


Borden’s, Mr. Eastlack said, was consider- 
ing an attempt to interest New Yorkers who 
use heavy cream almost exclusively in buy- 
ing cream containing about 28 per cent which 
would be cheaper than heavy cream and at 
the same time could be whipped satisfactorily. 
He estimated that the conversion in sales 
from heavy to medium cream would result 
in a saving of one-third in the total amount 
of butterfat normally sold in the form of 
cream. 


Contrary to normal procedures in the milk 
business where aims were to increase the 
volume of their sales the squeeze on cream 
prices in New York has forced the trade to 
go into reverse gear and strive to reduce 
sales of cream in order to hold losses at a 


minimum. Commenting on this phase of their 
operations Mr. Eastlack said, “The less 
cream we sell the less money we lose.” 


To Discontinue Cream Sales 


Some of the smaller distributors have threat- 
ened to discontinue sales of cream altogether 
if relief were not forthcoming in the near 
future. Isadore Eisenstein, president of the 
Independent Milk Marketers, Inc., stated that 
some of the thirty-four mempers of his or- 
ganization did not deliver cream October 
Ist and added that many were considering 
trying to sell raw milk in other markets. 


Commenting on the national dairy picture 
Mr. Eastlack said national butter supplies 
were dwindling faster than at any time since 
figures have been kept on stocks. He in- 
dicated that the government might find it 
advisable to continue to permit farmers to 
receive a higher price for their products in 
order to stimulate milk production, at the 
same time removing the squeeze that is 
threatening to put the distributor out of 
business. 


Mr. Isenstein said negotiations to reduce 
the butterfat content of milk have already 
been started with the City Health Depart- 
ment, while the WPB and the Department 
of Agriculture have been discussing a nation- 
wide standardization of milk and other dairy 
products with a lower butterfat content. 


A further full statement by Mr. Eisenstein 
of the untenable position of the independent 
distributors appears elsewhere in this issue. 


No Sympathy from League 


In a prepared statement, John D. Miller, 
general counsel of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, said, “Milk dealers 
of New York and several other markets are 
claiming they will be ruined if compelled to 
pay farmers minimum prices for milk fixed 
by state and federal orders and also com- 
pelled to sell milk at maximum prices estab- 
lished by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. These dealers are reaping the fruit 
of their short-sightedness, lack of vision and 
unfair trade practices.” 


Milk dealers find themselves in their pres- 
ent predicament, Mr. Miller charged, because 
during the past 25 years they have opposed 

(Please Turn to Page 268) 
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Virginia Milk Meeting 


Joseph B. Eastman, Office of Defense 
Transportation Director, A Featured 
Speaker on Program 


Richmond, Va.—Joseph B. Eastman, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transportation 
will be among the principal speakers at the 
International Association of Milk Control 
Agencies’ eighth annual meeting to be held 
here October 8th through 10th. 


The program as announced by the State 
Milk Commission reserves a period starting 
at 10 a.m. Friday, October 9th, for Mr. East- 
man, whose talk is expected to deal with 
transportation difficulties as they apply to 
milk deliveries. 


E. C. C. Woods, secretary of the Virginia 
Commission, said a representative of the 
milk control agency in each state and Can- 
adian province had been requested to prepare 
a three-minute report on current conditions 
in his own territory. 


Principal Speakers Named 


Other government officials scheduled to 
address the gathering are Roy Hendrickson, 
administrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration; J. Peter Nadeau, director ot 
the dairy products division, wartime prices 
and trade board, Dominion of Canada; Neal 
Waterstreet, head of the dairy unit, food and 
food products branch, Office of Price Admin- 
istration; C. H. Fleischer, associate price 
executive, food and food products, OPA, and 
Clyde E. Beardslee, chief of the dairy sec- 
tion, War Production Board. 


The conference will get under way at 9:30 
a.m. Thursday, October 8th, with a report 
from President Frank M. Stewart, secretary 
of the Alabama Milk Control Board, and 
will conclude with a round-table discussion 
at 9:30 a.m. Saturday. 


Mr. Woods expects approximately 100 del- 
egates from all over the United States and 
Canada to be on hand for the sessions since 
many reservation have already been made. 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel John 
Marshall. 


_ 





SHORTAGE THREATENED 





Robert Lamont, representing the Hudson- 
Mohawk Milk Producers Bargaining Agency, 
and Frank B. Lent for the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, told the 
New York State Department of Agriculture 
in arguing a petition for creation of a State 
order to regulate milk marketing in the area 
that milk supplies are dwindling and higher 
prices are needed to stimulate production and 
enable the farmer to compete with war in- 
dustries for labor. 


Charles Herrick, opposing the petition on 
behalf of the Corning Farms Dairy and the 
Farmer-to-Consumer Milk Producers Co- 
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operative, claimed the Hudson-Mohawk or- 
ganization does not represent 35 per cent of 
the producers in the area as required by law 
to ask for promulgation of a marketing order. 
He also claimed the Hudson-Mohawk district 
has never been officially defined. 


Granting of the petition would mean estab- 
lishment of the fourth milk marketing area 
in the State. The order, Agriculture Com- 
missioner Holton V. Noyes has said, would 
set up prices correponding in general to 
those now in effect in the New York City, 
Rochester and Buffalo areas. 

er 
MILEAGE SHARPLY CUT 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Despite handling 
a larger volume of business because of war 
activities, Indiana dairy product manufac- 
turer reduced truck mileage 33 per cent in 
July as compared to the same month a year 
ago, the Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy 
Products Association has just reported. C. 
C. Hadley, association secretary, said a 
survey shows there were 53 less trucks oper- 
ating in July this year than the 739 trucks 
in the same month a year ago, and that mile- 
age had been cut drastically on the trucks yet 


in operation. 
0 — 


BENSON SUCCEEDS SIMMONS 





Walter Simmons, merchandise manager of 
America Dairy Association resigned October 
Ist to join the staff of Armour & Co., where 
he now handles special merchandise prob- 
lems in the promotion of dairy products. He 
has been on a tour through the Southwest 
recently. 


H. A. Benson, well known in Wisconsin 
dairy circles, and an assistant in the Chicago 
office of the American Dairy Association has 
been appointed successor to Mr. Simmons 
as merchandise manager of A.D.A. 





Naval Cadets Drink Milk 





U. S&S. OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
—COURTESY NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Correct food habits are doing their part to 
make outstanding individuals of the naval 
cadets in training at Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa. Over 70 per cent of them drink 
more than three pints of milk dally. An 
additienal 11 per cent drink a pint and a 
half of milk and a pint and a half of choce- 
late milk. Nearly all of the balance drink 
from a pint te a pint and a half daily. 


Administrator Changes 
Blanford Succeeeds Cladakis in New 
York—Colebank Appointed Chi- 
cago Milk Administrator 


Charles J. Blanford, recently employed as 
a marketing expert in the Washington offices 
of the Department of Agriculture, recently 
took over the duties of the Federal-state 
milk marketing administrator of the New 
York metropolitan area. 


He succeeds N. J. Cladakis, who has been 
in charge of operations here since May, 1940, 
and who resigned to take a commission in 
the Army Air Force. Mr. Blanford, accord- 
ing to reports, was appointed by joint selec- 
tion of Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Holton V. Noyes, New 
York State Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets, and had the approval of Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia. 


Ably Equipped for Position 


Mr. Blanford is thirty-nine years old and 
originally came from Webb City, Mo. He 
received his education at Kansas State Uni- 
versity and did post-graduate work at Cor- 
nell University. He joined the faculty at the 
latter institution about eight years ago in 
the department of agricultural economics and 
about a year ago he joined the agricultural 
marketing branch of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. In his federal capacity he 
became an expert student of the milk ques- 
tion with special reference to the New 
York area. 


Mr. Cladakis, who is thirty-six years old, 
came to New York in May, 1940, from 
Chicago, where he had occupied the position 
of the milk marketing administrator for some 
years. He had been connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and is said to have 
had unusual success in stabilizing the milk 
business in the metropolitan area in accord- 
ance with Federal-state regulations. 


A. W. Colebank has been appointed admin- 
istrator for the Chicago market where he 
has been acting administrator of the Chicago 
Order since Mr. Cladakis left to become 
administrator of the New York Order in 
May, 1940. Mr. Colebank, has worked with 
milk marketing licenses, orders and agree- 
ments since 1934 in Washington and in the 


‘field. He was born in Somerville, Tenn., and 


was graduated from the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin. 


SO 2 


POWDERED MILK AT MALTA 





New York, N. Y.—Recent reports indicate 
that the first shipment of powdered whole 
milk sent abroad by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration has reached Malta 
Enough powdered whole milk is said to have 
been delivered in June to supply that garrison 
with more than two and one quarter million 
quarts of milk. 
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Anti-Inflation Moves 


S THE first step in the Administra- 
Aitws intensified anti-inflation fight, 

and immediately following on the 
heels of Congressional enactment and Presi- 
dential approval of the new farm products 
price-wage and salary stabilization measure, 
high Administration officials launched moves 
lesigned to effectuate the new policy. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
issued on October 4th a sweeping set of max- 
imum price eeiling limitations on many foods 
not previously coming under existing regu- 
latory measures, importantly including dairy 
products with the exception of fluid milk, 
fluid cream and ice cream already controlled. 
This was immediately followed by another 
OPA action extending to the entire con- 
tinental United States regulations stabiliz- 
ing rents at the levels of March 1, 1942. 

° 

President Roosevelt likewise issued a di- 
rective establishing, with certain exceptions, 
maximum ceilings on wages and salaries at 
the highest levels prevailing on September 
15, 1942. 

Meanwhile James F. Byrnes, former As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court who 
was concurrently appointed by President 
Roosevelt as Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, began to lay plans for 
fhe establishment of his offices and the initial 
steps in the general campaign. 


Under the terms of the OPA temporary 
order, prices in all channels of trade on 
most foodstuffs not previously coming under 
the existing maximum price regulation are 
frozen for a period of sixty days from Oct. 
5th at the highest price charged by the 
seller during the period Sept. 28th to Oct. 2, 
1942, inclusive. 


The order specifically provides that its 
terms shall not be evaded by either direct 
or indirect means. Sole exemptions are 
sales and deliveries of any listed food product 
made directly by a farmer of goods produced 
on his own farm if during the preceding 
month such total sales did not exceed $75.00, 
and deliveries to the United States or its 
agencies under contracts entered into prior 
to Oct. 5, 1942, 


Coming under the new regulations are all 
milk products with the exception of fluid 
milk, fluid cream or ice cream, the latter 
three having previously been subjected to 
price ceilings; eggs and poultry, the latter 
including live, dressed, drawn, split; dis- 
jointed or other forms sold for human con- 
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sumption; mutton; white potatoes; onions; 
canned citrus fruits and juices and other 
citrus products; fresh citrus fruits; flour, 
cake mixes and flour mixes in bulk and pack- 
ages in quantities greater than three pounds; 
dried edible beans, dried peas and lentils; 
and corn meal, hominy and hominy grits in 
bulk and packaged in quantities greater than 
three pounds. 


Permanent Action Later 

HE new measure as enacted requires 

the President to issue general orders 
stabilizing prices, wages and salaries 
around the levels prevailing on September 
15th. Thus the OPA moves so far taken 
are in general temporary, and the eventual 
permanent orders to come later cannot yet 


be gauged. 


Dairy industry leaders, including pro- 
ducers, processors and distributors, have 
been in Washington looking after their in- 
terests in both Congressional action and the 
activities of the Administration and its food 
administrators. The outlook from their point 
of view is not bad, but it could be better. 
Interviews with spokesmen for agriculture, 
the livestock and dairy interests bring out 
their conclusion that the immediate future 
of the dairy industry in the United States 
depends to a large extent on the problem of 
securing enough income from the sale of 
milk to enable the farmers to compete with 
the industrial interests in securing a com- 
petent and sufficient labor supply. 


Inability to obtain competent labor, or 
laborers of any kind, coupled with the high 
commercial feed prices and the Administra- 
tion’s milk orders, are explained as the cause 
why many farmers, especially in the West 
and Middle West, are reducing the size of 
their herds or disposing of their dairy cows 
altogether and going out of the milk pro- 
ducing business. The keeping and fattening 
of hogs at present prices is more attractive 
to Middle West farmers and also those in 
the states just west of the Mississippi River 
than dairy farming, according to dairy lead- 
ers coming to Washington from that part 
of the country. 


Farm Group Objections 

HE President’s demand for this legis- 
lation putting a ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts, while he made no such demand 

for legislation placing a ceiling on wages, 
was not at all to the liking of the farm or- 
ganizations and to members of Congress. 
They were unable to see any reason why 


there should be a law for government con- 
trol of farmers and none for labor. 


The Administration-sponsored bill offered 
by Senator Barkley would instruct the Pres- 
ident to raise any ceiling found to be so 
low that it would not provide the producer 
an income to meet increased labor and other 
production costs. The farm bloc members 
backed by the farm organization leaders 
fought for a compromise proposal that would 
provide a wider price spread to cover all 
costs of production. 


It was their desire to obtain a vote to 
include in the measure a provision, that 
would direct the President to stabilize prices, 
wages and salaries at certain levels, also a 
provision altering present parity standards 
to include labor costs. 


In the Washington Post, Gould Lincoln 
says that “senators and representatives in 
Congress from agricultural states — some 
from industrial states, too—say flatly that 
the farmers would have been willing to 


have an effective price ceiling placed on farm 
products from the very first of the price- 
control agitation if there had been at the 
same time an effective ceiling placed on 
prices of the things the farmers have to 
buy—and on industrial wages, which neces- 
sarily affect the prices of the things the 
farmers must buy. They insist that the farm- 
ers—and their organizations and lobby— 
have only been trying to protect the farmers, 
to keep them from being made the goat in 
a vast inflationary movement.” 


Further Control Expected 


T IS now understood that the production, 

sale and distribution of dairy products 

and eggs will be included in the Adminis- 
tration’s final control program of production, 
processing, and prices of food products. 


Administration food authorities are saying 
that additional control over consumption of 
dairy products during the coming months 
is essential to meet the requirements of the 
war food program and for the needs of the 
civilian population. Milk production is at a 
record level and the Department of Agri- 
culture dairy production specialists are figur- 
ing that it will continue so during the com- 
ing year. 


They are facing problems of distribution 
due to the increasing demands of the military 
forces, the allied nations, and our civilians. 
Vast quantities of dried milk and cheese are 
being exported. 


In some areas shifts of population due to 
the military program are creating shortages 
of milk because the demand has increased 
beyond local productive facilities. It may 
become necessary in order to supply these 
areas, the government officials say, for the 
government to issue more orders requiring 
changes in distribution programs of surplus 
milk producing areas. 

(Please Turn to Page 265) 
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Timely Test of Public Sentiment 


Study of Jamestown, N. Y. Consumers’ Attitudes Toward Unified Milk Delivery 
and Proposal For Municipal Milk Plant—First of Two Parts* 


*The Review takes pleasure in presenting herewith 
the first installment of the full text of the preliminary 
report of Prof. Leland Spencer and H. Alan Luke cover- 
ing a consumer survey of milk distribution proposals 
conducted in the City of Jamestown, N. Y. during the 
last two weeks of July, 1942. Prosecution of the survey 
and the publication of its initial findings was under the 
sponsorship of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N. Y. in cooperation with the City Council of James- 
town, which appropriated $300 toward the cost of the 
project. 


Thos. ]. McKee and Carl E. Berg of Jamestown ad- 
vised on the preparation of the questionnaire and in se- 
lecting representative areas of the city for study. Mr. 
Luke instructed and supervised the enumerators, includ- 
ing Mrs. Ellen Luke, Miss Pearl Russell and D. A. Swope 
of Ithaca; also Florence Alday, Mary Cotter, Rita Dunn, 
Mildred Dahl, Harriet Johnson, Luella Lynch, Mary R. 
Paulson, Florence Martin, Harriet Rupert, Geraldine Tif- 
fancy, and Mary Trass of Jamestown. 


According to the federal census of population, the 
City of Jamestown had 42,638 inhabitants on April 1, 
1940. Including three adjacent villages, the marketing 
area centering therein had a total population of 49,523. 


The Review believes the report worthy of close 
study by the country’s milk distributing trade and those 
federal, state and municipal officials whose duties bear 
upon the field, not alone for full appraisal of its results 
in this particular instance but, importantly, as a pattern 
for possible useful application in other centers of 
consumption. 





T VARIOUS times during the past twenty years 

or longer a proposal to establish a municipal milk 

plant and distribution system has been discussed 
in the city of Jamestown, New York. No doubt the 
city's long and favorable experience with a municipal 
electric utility has contributed to the public interest 
in this proposal. Since early in 1942 renewed and 
serious consideration has been given to this question. 
A municipal milk committee including members of the 
City Council and other citizens, with the Mayor as 
chairman, was set up to study and report on the prop- 
osition. This committee sought the assistance of the 
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College of Agriculture in gathering certain factual 
information. 


Studies Conducted by the College 


After several conferences with members of the 
Municipal Milk Committee and with milk distributors in 
that market, the College Department of Agricultural 
Economics arranged to make a study of the present 
milk delivery system in Jamestown and to conduct a 
consumer survey. Practically every milk route in the 
city and suburban area was traced on a map, and de- 
tailed information was obtained from all milk distribu- 
tors concerning the mileage of their routes, the hours 
of operation, loads carried, and the like. Considerable 
time will be required for summarizing the results of 
this study. They are expected to show, among other 
things, how much saving is being made by a reduced 
number of deliveries per week, and how much additional 
route mileage might be saved by establishing a unified 
delivery system. 

The consumer survey had three main purposes: 
first, to show the quantities of milk, cream, and evap- 
orated milk purchased and used by different groups 
of people in the city; second, to record consumers’ 
experiences with every-other-day delivery of milk, 
which was begun in Jamestown the first of June; and 
third, to ascertain the attitudes of different groups of 
consumers toward possible reorganization of the milk 
delivery system, including the establishment of unified 
delivery, and the proposal for a municipal milk plant. 
It was possible to summarize rather quickly, by machine 
tabulation, the responses to questions asked in the 
consumer survey. Because of the immediate interest in 
the municipal plant proposal, the responses to ques- 
tions pertaining to this and closely related matters 
have been summarized first for presentation in this 
report. 

The consumer survey consisted of house-to-house 
visits by enumerators, including members of the Col- 
lege staff and several residents of Jamestown especially 
selected and instructed for the purpose. The questions 
to be asked of each family, together with spaces for 
recording the answers, were arranged on prepared 
forms occupying five typewritten pages. In order to 
obtain a true cross-section of fact and opinion, an effort 
was made to interview every family in eleven selected 
areas of the city. Altogether approximately 1,200 fam- 
ilies were visited. Eleven hundred twenty of these 
families cooperated with the enumerators and 1,045 of 
them gave practically all the information requested, 
including the amount of the family income. 
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Nature of Questions and Responses 


The questions to be dealt with principally in this 
report were listed in the survey questionnaire as 
follows: 


A. Do you think a saving could be made if all the customers in 
each block were served by the same milk route? Yes ( ). 
No ( ). Uncertain ( ). 

B. Would wou be willing to give up your choice of a milkman in 
order to save % cent a quart ( ). 1 cent a quart ( ). 2 cents 
a quart ( ). 3 cents a quart ( )? 

C. What objections would you have to such a system? 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) . 

D. Assuming that the present dealers were bought out on a reason- 
able basis, would you favor a municipal milk distribution system 
for Jamestown? Yes ( ). No ( ). Uncertain ( ). 

E. What advantages would you expect from this? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) s 
F. What disadvantages do you think would result? 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
G. If a municipal plant were operated in competition with private 
dealers, which would you probably patronize? Municipal ( ). 
Private ( ). Uncertain ( ). 


The responses to the questions dealt with in this 
report consist largely of expressions of opinion or atti- 
tude. Such statements may be less reliable than more 
cbjective reports, such as statements concerning quanti- 
ties of milk purchased or amount of income received. 
However, every effort was made to obtain trustworthy 
information on the consumer’s viewpoint. The enumer- 
ators were instructed to ask each question as listed 
in the questionnaire and to carefully avoid influencing 
the response in any way. The persons interviewed were 
assured that their replies would be treated as entirely 
confidential. 


It is believed that the following summary of re- 
sponses to the questions listed gives a reliable indica- 
tion of consumer opinion at the time of the survey. 
However, it should be noted that consumer opinion 
on these matters is relatively uninformed. There is as 
yet little basis for judgement as to the probable results 
of unified delivery of milk or municipal milk distribu- 
tion from the standpoint of costs incurred or services 
performed. 


Some Facts About the Families Included in the Survey 


Family income, nationality, number of persons in 
the family, and place of buying milk are likely to influ- 
ence consumer viewpoints concerning milk distribu- 
tion. Therefore it seems advisable to analyze at the 
outset the make-up of families included in the survey 
with respect to these factors. 

Each of the persons interviewed was asked to in- 
dicate in which of 12 income groups the family should 
be listed. The lowest income group includes families 
with incomes of less than $6 a week, and the highest 
those with incomes of more than $100 a week. In the 
tables that follow, the 12 income groups have been 
reduced to + by consolidation. 


Questions were asked concerning the birthplace of 
the homemaker and husband, and the homemaker’s 
parents. The apparent nationality of the family was 
designated according to the birthplace of the home- 
maker, or the homemaker’s parents. 


About 40 per cent of the families interviewed were 
classified as native white, and nearly 35 per cent as 
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Scandinavian (table 1). Most families in the Scandin- 
avian group were Swedish. Nearly one seventh of the 
families were of Italian, Albanian, or Greek nationality.’ 
No other group constituted as much as 5 per cent of 
the total population, but Negro families and those of 
the English-Scotch-Irish group were included in suf- 
ficient numbers to be identified separately in the 
tabulations. 


The families of certain nationality or racial groups 
tend to have lower incomes than others. In this in- 
stance, the Italian-Greek-Albanian group had the small- 
est incomes, and the native white families the largest 
incomes. Only small differences are noted among the 
other groups. The Negro families that were included 
in this survey had surprisingly high incomes, ranking 
higher than any of the other groups except the native 
white and the English-Scotch-Irish group. The unusu- 
ally high incomes of these Negro families probably are 
the result of exceptional wartime demands for semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers in certain jobs where 
they are paid much higher wages than have prevailed 
in the past. Since the Negro families were larger than 
those of other groups except the Italian, their per 
capita income was below average. 

TABLE 1 
Distribution of families included in the survey according to nationality 


and income 


Percentage of 





families of each national- 
Average income ity with weekly income of: 
Number (dollars weekly) Less More 
Nationality of Per Per than than 
or race families* family capita $16 $16-$35 $36-65 $65 
Native whitet 433 44 15 9 33 42 16 
Scandinavian 352 37 13 13 38 +1 8 
Italian, Greek, Albanian 142 31 S 9 58 31 2 
Englis} Scotch Irish 40 45 16 18 32 0 20 
Negro 38 41 12 8 39 4° 11 
Othe 40 41 12 12 40 3 15 
All groups 1,045 40 13 11 38 40 11 
*Includes only those families who gave informatior once ng their 
incom¢ 
+Predominantly Scandinavian origin 


The average income per family for all groups was 
approximately $40 a week. Eleven per cent of all the 
families interviewed had incomes of less than $16 a 
week, and the incomes of an equal proportion exceeded 
$65 a week. 

The average number of persons per household 
among all the families interviewed was slightly more 
than three. This includes boarders and servants eating 
in the household, as well as bona fide family members 
(table 2). Italian, Albanian, or Greek families averaged 
3.8 persons, while the English-Scotch-Irish group aver- 
aged only 2.8. Although special care was taken to 
interview individuals living by themselves in the areas 
surveyed, only 6 per cent of the households consisted 
of one person only. The most typical size of family 
for each of the nationality groups was three or four 
persons. Only 15 per cent of the households included 
five or more people. 

Families in the higher income brackets tended to 
be larger than those at lower income levels (table 3). 
Those families whose incomes were under $16 a week 
included only two persons on the average, while those 
with incomes of more than $65 a week included an 


3Nearly all were Italian 
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average of 3.6 persons. One third of the families with 
less than $16 a week income consisted of only one 
person, but all the families with incomes of more than 
$65 a week included two or more persons. 


The most typical size of family was three or four 
persons in all groups except the lowest income group, 
where the largest number of families consisted of two 
persons. 


Approximately 98 out of each 100 families inter- 
viewed during the survey reported the purchase of 
fresh milk during the preceding-week period. 














TABLE 2 
Number of persons per family in different nationality or racial groups 
Avg. Percentage of families in each 
no. of group consisting of: 
Number persons 7 or 
Nationality of per 1 2 3or4 5or6 more 
or race families family person persons persons persons persons 
Native white 462 3.0 7 31 49 11 2 
Scandinavian . 380 2.9 6 36 47 10 1 
Italian, Greek, Albanian 156 3.8 2 21 46 25 6 
English, Scotch, Irish 41 2.8 12 37 49 2 
Negro ; ; 40 3.4 5 30 45 15 5 
Other . 41 3.3 2 34 42 17 5 
All groups 1,120 3.1 6 32 47 13 2 
TABLE 3 


Number of persons per family in different income groups 





Percentage of families in each 


Avg. group consisting of: 
No. no. of 7 or 
Income group (dollars of persons 1 2 3or4 5oré6 more 


weekly per family) families* family person persons persons persons persons 











Less than 16 ; 111 2.0 33 43 22 2 

16 to 385........ 402 3.1 6 34 46 12 2 
36 to 65 413 3.4 1 27 54 15 3 
More than 65 119 3.6 24 58 14 4 
All groups 1,045 3.2 6 31 48 13 2 


*Includes only those families that gave information concerning their 
incomes. 


Slightly more than half of these families had all 
their milk delivered at the door by a retail milk route 
(table 4). Another 16 per cent of the families obtained 
milk both from retail routes and from stores or milk 
depots. Nearly 30 per cent of the families depended 
entirely upon a store or depot for their milk. This is a 
high proportion, considering the fact that the price 
charged at stores was as high or higher than the door- 
step price. However, several farmers and milk depots 
outside the city limits were selling milk for 8 to 10 
cents a quart, 3 to 5 cents less than the prevailing 
retail price. These accounted for about one third ot 
the families buying entirely from stores or depots. 














TABLE 4 
Place of buying milk as related to family income 
Percentage of families in each group: 
Buying Rep’t’g both 
Number Having entirely delivery 
Income group (dollars of all milk at stores andstore Buying 
weekly per family) families delivered or depots purchases no milk 
Less than 16 111 50 31 9 10 
16 to 35 ; 402 47 36 16 1 
36 to 65 413 54 27 18 1 
More than 65 119 68 16 16 _— 
All groups 1 045 52 29 16 2 


The place of buying milk did not vary much accord- 
ing to the family income except that a larger propor- 
tion of the families in the highest income bratkets had 
all their milk delivered. A majority of the families that 
reported no fresh milk purchased had incomes of less 
than $16 a week. 


In about 8 out of 10 families visited, the persons 
interviewed by the enumerator was the housewife or 
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homemaker. Undoubtedly the homemaker was in most 
cases the person best qualified to answer questions 
concerning the purchases and use of milk and other 
products; also questions about every-other-day delivery, 
and the like. 


On questions pertaining to unified delivery and to 
the proposal for a municipal milk plant, it seemed quite 
possible that various members of the family might hold 
different opinions. Such differences are reported in a 
later section of the report, but at this point evidence 
is given as to whether the families in which the hus- 
band was interviewed were different with respect to 
income or nationality from those in which the home- 
maker was interviewed. 


A somewhat higher percentage of the husbands 
than of the homemakers who were interviewed were 
members of families classified as Scandinavian. Again, 
the families in which the husbands were interviewed 
had slightly lower incomes than those in which the 
homemaker answered the questions (table 5). 


TABLE 5 


Income and nationality of families in which different members of the 
heusehold were interviewed 





Avg. income 
(dollars Num- Percentage of families in each group that 
weekly) ber were of each nationality or race: 








Member Per Per of Italian, English 
of household fam- cap- fami- Native Scandi- Greek Scotch, Ne- 
interviewed ily ita lies white navian Alba. Irish gro Other 
Homemaker 40 13 896 43 34 13 3 3 4 
Husband 36 11 67 31 42 7 3 3 4 
Other* 39 12 157 38 29 vm? 6 7 3 
All groups 40 13 1,120 41 34 14 4 3 7 





*Includes persons other than homemaker or husband; also cases in 
which two or more persons in the same family were interviewed. 


tPertaining to 1,045 families that gave information concerning their 
incomes. 


Consumer Viewpoint on Unified Delivery* 


Nearly three families out of four expressed the 
opinion that a saving could be made if all customers 
in each block were served by the same milk route (table 
6). Most of the other families were uncertain, and 
only one out of twelve thought no saving could be 
made in this way. A larger proportion of high-income 
than of low-income families thought a saving could be 
made by unified delivery, and fewer of the high-income 
families were uncertain about it. 


TABLE 6 


Opinions of families in different income groups as to whether a saving 
could be made by unified delivery of milk* 





Percentage of families interviewed holding the 
specified opinion: 








Number No 

Income group (dollars of Saving Saving definite 

weekly per family) familiest possible unlikely opinion 
Less than 16 109 62 7 31 
16-35 397 68 9 23 
36-65 409 76 S 16 
More than 65 119 79 9 12 
All groups ; 1,034 72 s 20 





*See question A, on page 2. 


+The enumerators failed to record any opinion for eleven families. 


The people of various nationality groups differed 
somewhat in their opinions about unified delivery of 
milk. The families of Italian, Greek, or Albanian origin 
were least hopeful of a saving by this means, while 

‘By unified Mélivery is meant some arrangement whereby only one milk 
route would make deliveries in any block. This might be accomplished by 


setting up a city-wide monopoly of milk distribution or by giving each dis- 
tributor the exclusive right to deliver milk in a specified section. 
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the English-Scotch-Irish group, the Negro families and 
the Scandinavian group were most optimistic (table 7). 


The families buying their milk entirely or partly 
at stores or milk depots were more inclined to expect 
a saving through unified delivery than were those who 
took all their milk from retail routes (table 8). In the 
small group of families that were buying no fresh milk, 
only 56 per cent thought a saving could be made 
through unified delivery, and 36 per cent were uncertain 
what the result might be. 


A higher proportion of the husbands who were 
interviewed than of the homemakers thought unified 
delivery would bring a saving in the cost of milk. It 
is notable, too, that only 9 per cent of the husbands 
were uncertain about the possibilities of saving by 
unified delivery, although 20 per cent of the home- 
makers were unable to give a definite opinion on the 
subject (table 9). 


TABLE 7 


Opinions of families in different nationality or racial groups as to whether 
‘ @ saving could be made by unified delivery of milk 





Percentage of families interviewed holding the 
specified opinion: 








Number No 

Nationality of Saving Saving definite 

or race families Possible unlikely opinion 
Native white sobalianlaatde 457 71 9 20 
Scandinavian ...... 374 17 > 18 
Italian, Greek, Albanian. ; 154 53 18 29 
English, Scotch, Irish..... 41 83 7 10 
Negro 40 80 2 18 
Other .... 39 64 10 26 
All groups coves | OO 71 9 20 

TABLE 8 


Opinions of families buying milk at different places, as to whether a saving 
could be made by unified delivery of milk 





Percentage of families interviewed holding the 
specified opinion: 











Number No 

Place of of Saving Saving definite 

buys. milk families possible unlikely opinion 
Retail route only... 581 69 11 20 
Stores or depot only.... 325 74 5 21 
Retail route & store or depot 174 77 6 17 
No milk bought 25 56 8 36 
Alf groups ; 1,105 71 9 20 

TABLE 9 


Opinions of different members of the family as to whether a saving could 
made by unified delivery of milk 





Percentage of persons interviewed holding the 
specified opinion: 








Number No 
Member of of Saving Saving definite 
household interviewed families possible unlikely opinion 
Homemaker caksaanes 887 71 9 20 
Husband ‘ 66 83 8 9 
a ” . wi 152 68 7 25 
All persons 1,105 71 9 20 


Nearly half the families interviewed indicated that 
they would be willing to give up the privilege of 
choosing their milkman even though the saving through 
unified delivery were no more than one-half cent a 
quart. In table 10, these families are characterized as 
“slightly reluctant or indifferent” to giving up the 
choice of a milkman. 


About one third of the families interviewed in- 
dicated they would be opposed to unified delivery even 
though savings of more than 2 cents a quart were pos- 
sible by that means. A larger proportion of the families 
with incomes of more than $65 a week are classified 
as “very reluctant” to give up the choice of a milkman 
as a means of saving on the cost of milk, but the 
differences in attitudes on this question among families 
at various income levels are less than might be expected. 
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TABLE 10 


Attitudes of families in different income groups toward giving up their 
choice of milkman in order to save through unified delivery* 





Percentage of families with specified 
attitude toward giving up their 
choice of milkman:t 











Number Slightly 
Income group (dollars of reluctant Moderately Very 
weekly per family) familiesf or different reluctant reluctant 
Less than 16 89 47 21 32 
16-35 .... = 350 44 22 34 
36-65 aaaeiate : 374 46 19 35 
More than 65..... 113 44 14 42 
Bee ID Soscacinsinsaconiesesnies 926 45 20 35 


*See question B, page 2. 


tMost of the 119 families who gave no definite reply to this question 
were buying their milk at stores. 

t‘‘Slightly reluctant or indifferent’’ includes those families that indic- 
ated willingness to give up choice of milkman for saving of %c a quart 
or less. 

‘“*Moderately reluctant’’ includes those families willing to give up choice 
of milkman for savings of lc or 2c a quart. . 

‘“‘Very reluctant’ includes those families that would insist upon 3c 
or more a quart as inducement for giving up choice of milkman. 


When the families were grouped according to 
nationality or race, it was found that the Negro group 
placed the lowest value on the privilege of dealing 
with a milkman of their own choice. The families of 
recent English, Irish, or Scotch origin showed the 
greatest reluctance to give up this privilege (table 11). 
Families of Italian, Albanian, or Greek origin are con- 
centrated more largely than other groups in the “mod- 
erately reluctant” classification. 


TABLE Ii1 


Attitudes of families in different nationality or racial groups toward giving 
up choice of milkman in order to save through unified delivery 





Percentage of families with specified 
attitude toward giving up _ their 
choice of milkman: 














Number Slightly 
Nationality of reluctant Moderately Very 
or race families or different reluctant reluctant 

Native white 424 46 16 38 
Scandinavian 341 46 17 37 
Italian, Greek, Albanian 110 33 39 28 
English, Scotch, Irish 39 26 31 43 
Negro ; 35 57 20 23 
Other 35 46 14 40 
All groups 984 44 20 36 


The 616 families getting part or all of their milk 
from retail routes did not differ significantly from the 
general average in their attitudes on this question of 
giving up the choice of milkman (table 12). As would 
be expected, a slightly higher percentage of the families 
getting milk entirely at stores or depots, and a very 
high percentage of those buying no milk at all, were 
indifferent as to whether competition in delivering milk 
were continued or abolished. 


The husbands who were interviewed indicated less 
reluctance than the homemakers to giving up the choice 
of a milkman (table 13). 


TABLE 12 


Attitudes of families purchasing their milk from different sources toward 
giving up choice of milkman in order to save through unified delivery 








Percentage of families with specified attitude 
toward giving up their choice of milkman: 








Number Slightly 
Place of of reluctant Moderately Very 
buying milk families or indifferent reluctant reluctant 
Retail route only 449 45 24 31 
Store or depot only 275 52 19 29 
Retail route & store or depot 167 47 23 30 
No milk bought 11 91 9 
All groups 902 48 22 30 


As indicated by the form question C, the families 
interviewed in the survey were invited to state any 
objections they might have to the establishment of a 

(Please turn to Page 263) 
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Borden Official Named 


Dr. C. K. Tucker Appointed Head of 
the Company’s Bureau of Economics 
—With Firm Since 1929 


\ppointment of Dr. Charles K. Tucker 
as Head of the Bureau of Economics of The 
Borden Company has been announced by 
Dr. Harry A. Ross, vice-president of the 
company. Dr. Tucker has been acting in 
that capacity for some time. 


Born in Brooklyn September 30, 1896, Dr. 
Tucker received his elementary and high 
school education there. 
He specialized in dairy 
industry and agricul- 
tural economics in the 
New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, ob- 
taining the degree of 
B.S. in 1922. 


Graduate training in 
dairy industry led to 
an M.S. in 1925. Fur- 
ther graduate work in marketing and dairy 
science brought a Ph. D. in 1928. From 
February, 1922 to November, 1923 he man- 
aged his father’s dairy farm at New Paltz, 
N. Y. 

From June, 1928 through September, 1929 
Dr. Tucker was employed by the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association, ob- 
taining practical experience in milk plant 
operations and as assistant statistician. Dr. 
Tucker came to The Borden Company on 
October 1, 1929. 


Dr. C. K. Tucker 


Dr. Tucker was elected to Sigma Xi, 
honorary science fraternity, in his last year 
of graduate study in 1928. He is also a 
member of Acacia Fraternity, social Ma- 
sonic college organization. 


———<o—__— 


HOLSTEINS AT WATERLOO 





The Holstein-Friesian Association of Am- 
erica maintained a booth at the Water- 
loo Dairy Cattle Congress featuring “The 
Breed of Champions” which pictorially 
brought out the fact that a registered Hol- 
stein-Friesian cow holds every official world’s 
record for total production of milk and but- 
terfat in each age classification from one day’s 
production of milk and butterfat to the total 
production of milk and butterfat for a life- 
time. 


The association was represented at the show 
by Secretary H. W. Norton, Jr., Vice- 
President E. H. Ravenscroft, Glenn M. 
Housholder, Director of the Extension Serv- 
ice, Dr. H. O. Frederick of the Finance 
Committee, A. J. Lashbrook of the Exten- 
sion Service Committee, Martin Buth and 
Paul P. Stewart of the Executive Committee. 
M. B. Nicols of the Advanced Registry De- 
partment, E. M. Clark and Robert Geiger, 
Midwest Fieldmen, assisted with the Club 
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Show, announcements, and attendance at the 
Holstein booth. 


———_e—a eS 


CREAM SHIPPERS’ COMMITTEE 

Washington, D. C.—Formation of a new 
Industry Advisory Committee to represent 
the country’s long haul sweet cream ship- 
pers was announced here recently by T. 
Spencer Shore, Chief of the WPB’s Divi- 
sion of Industry Advisory Committees. 

Clyde E. Beardslee, Chief, Dairy Section 
of the Food Supply Branch is the Govern- 


ment Presiding Officer of the group, whose 
other members are as follows:: 


Walter Page, Midland Cooperative, New 
York, N. Y.; P. L. Haynes, United Milk 
Products Co.; Cleveland, Ohio; C. L. Wit- 
ham, Wilson Milk Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Guy Spiers, Abbots Dairies, Cameron, Wis. ; 
H. A. Page, Page Dairy Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
A. C. Beardslee, Borden Co., Arcade, New 
York; W. T. Creighton, Producers Cooper- 
ative, Springfield, Mo., and Barney Beach, 
Michigan Milk Producers Assn., Adrian, 
Mich. 


cien tific 45 anitizing agent tests 


over 50% available chlorine 





@ Lo-Bax is the scientific sanitizing 
agent for dairy plants and equip- 
ment. It is a dry, chlorine bacteri- 
cide that tests over 50% available 
chlorine. Lo-Bax forms clear, quick- 
acting dairy rinse solutions .. . re- 
tains its killing power far beyond 
the period of normal use. Lo-Bax 
kills faster, too — because of ex- 
tremely low alkalinity. 


You can depend upon Lo-Bax to 
do a thorough job of sanitation in 
your plant. It is an ideal bactericidal 
agent for flushing or spraying dairy 
equipment ...and for either the 
rinse or immersion method of 
sterilizing containers and utensils. 
Equally effective hot or cold, Lo-Bax 
solutions do not require scald- 
ing temperatures that tend to 
warp metal and break glass-lined 
equipment. 


Dairymen and handlers of milk will 
find Lo-Bax economical and easy to 
use. It dissolves quickly even in cold 
water... remains free-flowing. A 
28-0z. bottle of Lo-Bax makes more 
than 1,000 gallons of dairy rinse 
containing 100 parts per million of 
available chlorine. And Lo-Bax is 
a powerful deodorant. . . keeps 
dairies sweet and clean. 





YOU GET 5 ADDED ADVANTAGES 
WITH LO-BAX 
1. Low alkalinity speeds up killing 
action. 
2. Retains its strength. 


3. Equally effective in hot or cold 
water. 


4. Dissolves quickly. 
5. Economical, easy to use. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Unc. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 





LO-BAX. ..NUFOS.. .HTH 15... .DRY ICE.. .CARBONIC GAS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTIC SODA ... SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA ... LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER 
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New Aid in Mastitis Control 


Udder Treatment With Tyrothricin Found to be Effective as Testing 


Service to Determine Prevalence of Disease in Dairy Herds 


VERY manufacturer of dairy products 
E, knows that mastitis or garget is one 

of the great troublemakers of the dairy 
industry. High bacteria counts in milk, which 
mean poor quality cheese and other dairy 
products, are frequently the result of mas- 
titis. Milk unfit for use, which must be re- 
jected or condemned, leading to unpleasant 
disputes and arguments, is another bother- 
some result for creameries, cheese factories, 
and dairy manufacturers. 


One of the most widespread and destruc- 
tive of diseases in cows, mastitis often re- 
duces milk flow 25 per cent and is a chief 
cause of our much-too-heavy turnover of 
dairy cows. 


Today, however, a new eleven-letter word 
is reported to be giving some cause for op- 
timism about mastitis. The word is tyro- 
thricin, the name of a new microbe killer. 
This product, developed by the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, already has 
been in use in a small way throughout the 
country with reportedly good results for 
some time. It is said to be effectively con- 
trolling mastitis caused by streptococcus aga- 
lactiae which is found in about 90 per cent 
of the cases of mastitis in America, accord- 
ing to recent reports. 


Taking Its Place in Program 


Treatment with tyrothricin is taking its 
place as an important part of the mastitis 
control program, according to qualified ex- 
perts. They point out that while it is not a 
substitute for rigid sanitary control on the 
farm, it is proving to be a practical, work- 
ing treatment for clearing up mastitis when 
due to streptococcus agalactiae. 


The discovery of tyrothricin was made by 
Dr. Rene J. Dubos, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research who reasoned that 
since everything comes from the earth and 
everything goes back to the earth the soil 
itself should be the answer to the control 
and cure of many things. He set out to find 
the good microbes in the earth. By feeding 
deadly microbes into small amounts of earth, 
Dr. Dubos finally isolated the good microbes 
that produced the substance that destroyed 
the bad microbes. After further research, he 
discovered that the good microbes were a 
member of the bacillus-brevis group. This 
microbe is commonly found in cheese ,soils, 
and other places in nature. The germ-killing 
substance manufactured by the bacillus-brevis 
microbe was tyrothricin, itself made up of 
tyrocidin and gramacidin, with gramacidin 
the most effective killer. 
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First Used on Cows in 1940 


In the spring of 1940, tyrothricin was first 
tried on milk cows. Sixteen prize cows had 
contracted mastitis, caused, in this case, by 
streptococcus agalactiae. Tyrothricin was in- 
jected directly into the diseased udders. 
Twelve of the animals were cured. Reports 
from various sections of the United States 
covering the use of tyrothricin in hundreds 
of cases of mastitis due to streptococcus 
agalactiae show similar favorable rseults. 


One of the problems to date has been the 
setting up of an inexpensive method for 
testing milk samples for determining the 
exact cause of the mastitis infection. To this 
end the Beebe Laboratories, manufacturers 
of animal biologicals in St. Paul, Minn., 
inaugurated a convenient mastitis testing 
service available for dairy products manu- 
facturers and farmers through local druggists. 
The testing service itself is said to be 
simple. The druggist obtains a supply of 
5 ce. sterile bottles for farmers to use in 
getting samples of milk from. each quarter 
of the udders of suspected cows. The samples 
are then sent to the laboratory for biological 
examination. A report is usually back in 72 
hours, and, if examination shows the infec- 
tion to be caused by streptococcus agalactiae, 
treatment with tyrothricin is in order. The 
same test made following treatment deter- 
mines whether the infection has been cleaned 
up or whether there is need for further treat- 
ment or for disposal of the animals. 


"oa 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 





The 1942 National Safety Congress and 
Exposition will be held October 27-28-29 at 
the Sherman, LaSalle and Morrison Hotels, 
Chicago. The date and location of the Con- 
gress have been changed because the govern- 
ment has taken over for military purposes 
the Stevens and Congress Hotels, where the 
1942 convention originally was to have been 
held. The main floor will be reserved for 
the registration of delegates. On the mez- 


zanine will be the huge exposition of equip- . 


ment pertaining to safety, health, first aid, 
fire prevention, etc. 


Into the three-day program will go a full 
but concentrated schedule of subject sessions 
and sectional meetings devoted to the con- 
servation of man-power. Evening programs 
will include the Annual Meeting on Tuesday, 
and the banquet, on Wednesday. Clyde R. 
Powell of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
—nationally known as a “safety magician”— 
will appear on the program of the ASSE 


meeting to be held on Wednesday, Terrace 
Casino, Morrison Hotel. 


A feature of the Congress program which 
has attracetd much attention is the special 
subject session for engineers in munitions 
plants, devoted to occupational disease and 
dermatitis problems in the industry. 


—— ~~ 


LADD APPOINTED TO OPA 








Culver S. Ladd, for many years State 
Food Commissioner and Chemist of North 
Dakota, has been appointed chief of the Food 
and Drug section of the newly created Stand- 
ards Division of OPA according to an an- 
nouncement, September 11, by Dexter M. 
Keezer, Deputy Administrator and acting 
director. Mr. Ladd has already assumed his 
new duties with the Washington agency. 


While in North Dakota he directed the 
State Laboratories, which are responsible 
for the control of consumer goods, food 
and industrial products. He is a member of 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association; a member of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Public Health 
Association. He is a past president of the 
North Central Conference of Food and Drug 
Officials and an officer for many years in the 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States. 
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FURNAS COMPANY REPORT 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Substantial in- 
creases both in the volume of milk pur- 
chased and in payments for milk are in- 
dicated in the regular semi-annual report 
on milk receipts of the Furnas Ice Cream 
Co., the local unit of the Borden Co. 


During the first six months this year the 
company bought 15,267,411 pounds of milk 
costing $318,366.75, as compared with pur- 
chases of 14,801,444 pounds of milk valued 
at $266,626.90 the corresponding period of 
1941. Current milk production in this area 
shows little change from the corresponding 
date of last year. Average daily production 
a farm was 99 pounds, according to a survey 
of the company recently on 353 farms sup- 
plying the company. The average daily pro- 


duction per farm last year was 91 pounds. 
————e—me 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICE 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — The uniform 
price to be paid producers of milk meeting 
requirements of tke local Board of Health 
for the last half of August is $2.68 cwt. 
for milk containing 4 per cent butterfat, 
f.o.b. distributor’s plant. To the uniform 
price will be added 4c a point of test, or 40c 
a pound butterfat, for milk containing more 
than 4 per cent butterfat. From this amount 
the hauling and authorized check-off for co- 
operative organizations advertising and ad- 
ministration will be deducted. 
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Coli in Ice Cream 


UESTION—The State Department of Agricul- 

ture and Markets took a sample of ice cream 

and a sample of mix from our plant recently. 
When we received the report, it stated that the bac- 
terial count was satisfactory but both samples con- 
tained coli. What causes coli in the ice cream and mix? 
What can be done to correct the situation? 


We will appreciate hearing from you as soon as 
possible. 
F. K., New York. 


ANSWER—lI understand that our Department of 
Agriculture and Markets is now planning periodically 
to check on the bacteriological quality of ice cream in 
the state. This should be a move in the right direction, 
but the person in charge of the plant will have to learn 
the sources of contamination because ice cream in the 
smaller plants at least is subjected to more chances for 
contamination than in the larger ice cream plants or 
any size milk plant. 


The coliform or coli organisms are very widespread 
in nature, so are present as possible contaminants in 
or on all equipment and containers. Contamination 
with coliform organisms does not mean, as many folks 
believe, contamination by humans. 


In order to eliminate coli in the mix, the individual 
ingredients or the mix itself must be properly pas- 
teurized. If pasteurized ingredients are used and the 
mixture not pasteurized, the individual products must 
be coliform negative. Results of experiments published 
by Dr. Myers, of the Sealtest laboratory in Baltimore, 
indicate that pasteurization of the ice cream mix should 
be done at about 155 deg. F. for 30 minutes if all colli- 
form organisms are to be killed. Our state law requires 
only 150 deg. F. for 30 minutes. The entire surfaces 
of all equipment which the milk contacts must be 
“sterilized” with water above 160 deg. F., with steam, 
or with a chlorine solution containing at least 100 p.p.m. 
(parts chlorine per million parts of solution). “Ster- 
ilization” must be thoroughly done. 


If the equipment is clean, as it should be, the 
chlorine will “sterilize” within a few seconds after the 
surface is wet. The 160 deg. water must be 160 deg. 
when “sterilization” has been completed and must be 
in contact with the surfaces to be “sterilized” for 2 
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to 5 minutes. Steam must be confined before it is 
effective and must be used long enough so that the 
equipment can not be handled with bare hands for 3 
minutes or more after the steam has been shut off. 


Do not forget a single piece of equipment such 
as stirring rods, dippers, cans, inside of can lids, entire 
inner surfaces of cooler troughs, and the like. If the 
mix is aged or shipped in cans, be sure cans are clean 
and “sterile”, and not recontaminated as may be the 
case if a workman grabs a can by placing a hand 
inside the neck. Handle covers of cans carefully when 
cans are being filled. The washing and “sterilizing” 
of every piece of equipment must be chcked. 


The ice cream freezer is not properly “sterilized” 
in many plants and stores. The freezer must be chlor- 
inated, steamed or “sterilized” with 160 deg. or above 
water. Steam or hot water will do no harm to most 
freezers. Turn the steam into the freezer slowly. When 
using hot water, start with luke warm water then 
gradually boost it to 160-180 deg. F. 


Ice cream cans must receive the same cleansing 
treatment that regular milk cans do that are properly 
washed and “sterilized”. I am afraid ice cream and 
mix cans get pretty dirty at times, so are hard to 
clean and “sterilize” properly. This must be done care- 
fully, however, if coli are to be eliminated. Ice cream 
packaging machines need “sterilizing”. Paper con- 
tainers should be negative to coli if the inner surfaces 
are not handled by humans either in the paper plant 
or the ice cream store or plant. Caps that are put on 
paper containers during filling’ should not be handled 
carelessly. 


The coliform organisms will not grow below a 
temperature of about 40 to 42 deg. F. but they are not 
killed at low storage temperatures for considerable 
periods of time. 


Theoretically it is not difficult to put out dairy 
products are are coli free. From a practical stand- 
point, consistently negative results can be obtained 
only when the plant men have learned the proper clean- 
ing and handling methods and then have some one 
continually checking on the men and the products. 


I trust that some of the above information will 
apply to your operations and that you may find your 
source or sources of contamination. Write again if you 
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are not able to correct your trouble or if we can be of 
help in the future. 
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Silage Odor in Milk 


UESTION—For the past week or ten days we 

have been having a few complaints on the flavor 

of our bottled pasteurized milk. It seemed to 
be a silage flavor so we checked carefully all our in- 
coming milk. As a result of this we found two pro- 
ducers that were feeding hay silage. We had this same 
trouble last year. Can hay silage be fed without affect- 
ing the milk? Whatever information you can give us 
will be appreciated. 

—H. S., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER—For the last two or three years we have 
been getting inquiries as to how to handle grass or 
hay silage so that the very strong odor would not 
carry over into the milk. It is possible to feed hay 
silage without having the odor get into the milk, but 
one or two precautions must be observed if a good 
flavored milk is to result. 


First, of course, the silage must be fed at least 
five hours before milking and the manger cleaned out 
as quickly as possible after the cows have finished eat- 
ing, should any silage not be eaten. The barn should 
be well ventilated at all times because of the odor in 
the barn from the silage at feeding time and the odor 
from the manure after feeding. Seconcly, the silage 
should not be thrown into the stable or hauled into 
the stable before milking, because the air in the stable 
gets saturated with the odor and the cows breathing 
that strong-smelling air will cause the odor in the milk. 


The mimeographed material, reproduced below, 
pertaining to odors in milk has been rather popular 
among quite a few of the milk distributors and in- 
spectors in New York State within the last year 
or two: 


CONTROLLING FEEDY AND BARNY ODORS IN MILK 


The feedy and barny odors in milk are common in market 
milk throughout the United States. It is probably true that 
many milk consumers would drink more milk if that milk did 
not possess abnormal flavors. This is not true in all cases, 
of course, but when a person does not drink much or any milk 
because it tastes too much like a cow smells, then all persons 
interested in the dairy industry should do their part to remedy 
the situation. 


The fortunate thing is that it is comparatively easy to 
produce milk which has ‘little or no feed or barn odor and 
flavor. It does not cost any more money to produce good milk 
as compared to ordinary milk. It takes a little more planning 
and perhaps a change in practices, but if we never do things 
any differently than we have for years, we will probably 
never prosper. 


Many feeds, especially concentrates, cause very little if 
any off-flavors in milk regardless of whether they are fed just 
before milking or after milking. This is not the case with 
hay, silage, cabbage, rape, kale, turnips, and potatoes. Some 
of these, especially cabbage, silage, rape, and kale, give a de- 
cided off-flavor to milk unless they are fed at least four to five 
hours before milking. Hay should be fed at least two to three 
hours before milking if the flavor is not to be present in 
the milk. 

Many dairymen feed concentrates on silage just before 
milking. This may be done for one of several reasons, but 
perhaps the only logical reason at the afternoon milking is 
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that hay can be fed right after milking and this chore is then 
finished before supper. Many milk plants do not object too 
much to feed odors in the milk as long as these odors are not 
too strong. When things get too bad there is a kick because 
customers actually start criticizing the milk. 

Corn silage when fed before milking or when put into 
the stable before milking, even though fed after milking, is 
not good dairy management, but when grass or hay silage 
is in the stable or fed before milking then trouble starts. The 
hay silage from the standpoint of the quality of the milk has 
certain advantages over corn silage, but a dairyman must feed 
this immediately after milking if he is to put out a half-way 
palatable product. 

By all means never have hay silage in the stable, let alone 
feed it, for at least five hours before milking if one hopes to 
get people to use more milk. If hay silage is thrown down 
before milking, be sure that the odor does not get into the 
stable. For the past several winters there were more com- 
plaints received at the College of Agriculture about the odor 
in milk because of feeding or handling grass silage before milk- 
ing than any other comment pertaining to off-flavors in milk 
delivered by dairymen. 

Most if not all barny odors in milk get there because the 
cows have to breathe foul air in poorly ventilated barns. With- 
out a doubt many feedy and probably all barny odors in milk 
get there as a result of the cows being compelled to breathe 
air which is saturateé with one odor or another. Poor ventila- 
tion in a stable will cause a barny odor in milk not because 
the cows are milked in such a stable but because the cows have 
been breathing the foul air. Feedy, especially silage odors, are 
present in milk because many dairymen feed silage just before 
milking and because some dairymen have the stable air laden 
with the silage odor before milking, even though the silage is 
not fed until after milking. 

As has been stated, corn silage can be handled incorrectly 
from a quality milk standpoint and yet the dairyman may 
“get away with it”, but when grass silage is improperly handled 
before milking, the dairyman is simply doing all he can to 
decrease the sale of his milk. 

The remedy for most of these off-flavor troubles is simple: 
First, keep silage and any other strong-smelling feeds com- 
pletely out of the'stable until after milking, and second, provide 
the best ventilation posssible at all times. 
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Do Milking Machines Cause Mastitis? 


UESTION—Just recently | thought I was for- 

tunate to be able to purchase a milking machine. 

I was never too enthusiastic about them because 
] have felt that they cause more mastitis than hand 
milking. The labor situation as it is gives us little 
choice in the matter now. Just recently we seem to 
have had a little more udder trouble so am wondering 
whether the machine is to blame. I have a good pure- 
breed Jersey herd so do not want to ruin them. I have 
to rely upon two hired men to do most of the milking. 
What suggestions do you have for using the machine 
to keep away from mastitis as much as possible? 


—C. W. W., New York. 


ANSWER—Generally speaking, I think it is true 
that milking machines may cause more mastitis than 
hand milking. Milking machines, however, do not have 
to cause mastitis. Scientific experiments and experi- 
ences of practical dairymen show that milking machines 
can be used with no injury to the cows. 


The scarcity of labor has increased the number of 
milking machines in use. Most herd owners are getting 
along nicely with these machines. They would not be 
without them. A few others have difficulty and the 
milking machine is at once condemned. Let us look 
for the possible reasons for this. In other words, why 
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do some dairymen fail to get good results when a milk- 
ing machine is used? 


Many of the troubles resulting from the use of 
milking machines center around the methods of opera- 
tion and not in the mechanical construction of the 
machine itself. In other words, it is the operator of 
the milking machine who has failed to use the machine 
as it was intended. 


Most machines, we hope, are well cleaned and 
“sterilized” before the milking begins. However, in 
the handling of the milker in the barn, many are care- 
less and neglectful. It is here that trouble starts. How 
often do you see the teat cups of the machine slipped 
on the cow without any preliminary udder examina- 
tion! You frequently see a machine left on a cow too 
long. Sometimes a cow that may need finishing by 
hand after the machine is removed is neglected when 
one gets in a hurry or is short-handed. 


Many fail to take the time to “sterilize” the teat 
cups of the machine between two cows. All such prac- 
tices are to be discouraged. 


Here are some good rules to observe in handling 
the milking machine: 


1. THOROUGHLY CLEAN and 
machine after EACH’ milking. . 

1. Wash udders if they are dirty before milking with a 
freshly prepared chlorine solution (200 parts per million 
mixed according to directions on the container). It is 
best to use a separate cloth for each cow. 

3. Use a strip cup to examine the milk from each quarter 
before putting on the machines. Cows showing flakes, 
clots or watery milk should be milked last and prefer- 
ably by hand. 

4. Always milk last all cows that are known to be mastitis- 
infected. It is preferable to milk these infected cows 
by hand. 

5. Do not leave the machine on the cows after milk has 
ceased to flow, and preferably not over 5 to 6 minutes 
for most cows. 


6. Finish each cow by hand after the machine is taken off 
if the cows gives more than one-half pint. 

7. After milking each cow, dip the teat cups in clear water 
and then dip in a fresh solution of chlorine, 200 p.p.m. 
If the clear water is not used, dip teat cups only about 
20 times in the chlorine solution and then replace the 
used solution with some fresh chlorine solution. Milk 
weakens chlorine. 

8. Check occasionally the machine vacuum to see that it 
is not higher than recommended by the machine manu- 
facturer. Also, see that the gauge is recording accurately. 

9. Do not change the speed of the pulsator during milking 
or from milking to milking. 


“STERILIZE” the 


The all-important points are to practice good stable 
and milking sanitation and get the machines off the 
cows as quickly as possible. Leaving machines on cows 
too long seems to cause most trouble with milking 
machines. 


If you can get your men to adopt the above sug- 
gestions, I am sure that the milking machine can not 
be blamed for causing mastitis in your herd. 





Minneapolis, Minn—Colonel Rohland A. Isker of the quarter- 
master depot research laboratories at Chicago presented a talk on 
the Army requirements for dairy products at a two-day creamery 
operators short course at University Farm recently. 

Berryville, Ark—The Berryville Cheese Co. has completed an 
extensive modernization and remodeling program at its plant here. 
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Victory Lunches Build Sales 


Virginia Dairy Council Unit Stages Novel Program to 
Stimulate Greater Milk Consumption 


A Victory lunch program in the elementary and junior high 
schools of Richmond, Va., served the double purpose of improving 
child health and of increasing milk sales 69 per cent. The program 
was sponsored jointly by the schools and by Miss Emily Bennett, 
Director of the Dairy Council. . 


The Victory lunch, consisting of milk, meat, or meat substitute, 
bread (preferably brown), fruit or vegetable was introduced in 
an effort to improve school lunches. Attractive blue and white 
charts were provided for each room. The pupils were divided into 
four teams. When every member of a team choses a Victory 
lunch for a week, a bright red “V” was placed on the chart; when 
every member of all the teams selected a Victory lunch for a week, 
a huge “V” was placed on the classroom door. 





—PHOTO COURTESY OF NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


An average of 3,342 half pints of milk were sold in the public 
school cafeterias during the ten days before starting the Victory 
lunch program. After the introduction of the Victory lunches, 4,157 
half pints a day were sold. A month later the daily amount had 
increased to 5,640 half pints. 


The P. T. A. home room mothers carried the National Dairy 
Council leaflet, “Your Life Line,” to the parents as a part of the 
effort to make all meals Victory meals. 


Glen Allen School pupils, in the picture herewith, gave a health 
play based on the Victory lunch project. 


New York, N. Y.—Reed Hartel has been elected secretary of 
the National Dairy Products Corp. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Ackland H. Merry, 53-year-old secretary and 
treasurer of the Menzie Dairy Co. of McKeesport, died of a sudden 
heart attack here recently. He is survived by his wife, who resides 
at 450 Thirtieth Ave., two, sons, three daughters, a brother, Frank, 
and a sister, Mrs. Joseph Guercken. 

Thomasville, Ga—.Parramore’s Dairy, of which Mrs. J. A. 
Parramore is proprietor, recently stopped the retail sale and house 
to house delivery of milk, and now is engaged in only wholesale 
distribution with local food stores and markets serving as outlets. 

New York, N. Y.—The War Labor Board recently named 
Ralph P. Seward, associate public member of the Board, as chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Milk Distributors Commission. 

Meredith, N. Y.—Meredith Inn Dairy, Inc., has been chartered 
by the secretary of state with $1,000 capital in $10 shares to deal 
in farm and dairy products. Directors and subcriber are: Wayland 
A Fry, Francesca Fry and Anna Fry, all of Meredith. 

Lemoore, Cal—The Kings County Creamery Association recently 
announced plans for immediate construction of a new milk con- 
densing plant adjacent to the present establishment on E St. The 
building is expected to cost approximately $20,000 and machinery 
about $85,000. 
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Cherry-Burrell Promotions 
Well Known Equipment and Supply Firm Advances 
Wood, Burrows and Slayton to Higher Duties 


ARL A. WOOD, Assistant General Sales Manager of the 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation for the past five years, has been 

appointed General Sales Manager, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by John W. Ladd, Executive Vice-President 
of the comany in charge of sales and research. 


Mr. Wood will direct the general sales policies of the company 
on both its own manufactured products for processing milk and 
its products and kindred equipment and dairy supplies purchased 
from other manufacturers to meet 
the needs of the industry. His head- 
quarters will continue to be in Chi- 
cago. His duties will coordinate and 
unify all selling efforts, to the com- 
pany’s customers, on the part of 
sales branch managers and salesmen 
through the thirty states served by 
company owned branches as well as 
in associate distributor territories, 
Canada and the export field. 

Joining the P. R. Ziegler Com- 
pany, Boston, on March 1, 1917, Mr. 
\Vood has a twenty-five year service 
record in the dairy supply field. Fol- 
lowing service in the U. S. Army 
\ir Corps in World War I, he re- 
turned late in 1918 to the reorganized 
W right-Ziegler 


\fter four years of territory selling in Connecticut, he was, 





Carl A. Wood 


and merged Com- 
pany. 
transferred to the Boston city area and became sales manager in 
1924, retaining this capacity until his company was brought into 
From 1930 to 1937 he 


made many friends in the industry as manager of the New York 


the Cherry-Burrell Corporation in 1928. 
City and Syracuse branches. In January, 1937 he was appointed 
assistant general sales manager and moved his family to Chicago 


that year. 


In an announcement made following his appointment as general 
sales manager, Mr. Wood said: “My hope during the emergency 
period now facing our industry is to be able to organize and stream- 
line our sales activities so every customer may get greater benefits 
from our sales engineering and service departments in each branch. 
A real effort will be made to provide all equipment and supplies 
possible in keeping with government regulations on use of critical 
materials. Special attention will be given to having available essen- 
tial repair parts for emergency service in case of breakdowns which 
might hamper supplying needed dairy products to military camps 
and establishments, defense workers and their families and continuing 


the overseas demand under Lease-Lend contracts. 
Burrows Appointed Assistant 


The company has announced also the recent appointment of 
O. K. Burrows to the newly-created position of Public Relations 
and Personnel Director. For the past several years Mr. Burrows 
has been Assistant General Sales Manager in charge of the sales 
promotion of all milk plant and creamery equipment manufactured 
by the company. 


~ 


The newly-created post dealing with public relations and per- 
sonnel problems is an effort to streamline the organization to meet 
today’s war problems. This type of activity will extend to sixteen 
sales branches of the company and three factories, the later now 
largely devoted to war production. 
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Mr. Burrows has a wide circle of friends in the industry, 
having spoken before dairy products manufacturers’ conventions 
and dairy shool courses. 


Though engaged in selling new milk processing equipment, 
his hobby is speaking and writing on the proper care and operation 
of dairy equipment, which is of such 
vital importance to dairy plant 
owners under present restricted war 
conditions. 


A graduate of Coe College, Mr. 
Burrows joined the J. G. Cherry 


Company at Cedar Iowa, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, follow- 
ing his discharge from World War 
I as an officer of the Coast Artillery 
Corps. 


Rapids, 


After several years in the 
factory as stock and cost man, he 
entered the sales and advertising de- 
partments. In 1929 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager of the newly 
formed Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 
For nine years preceding his new 


appointment he was Assistant General Sales Manager. 





0. K. Burrows 


Mr. Burrows has a good background of civic activities which 
have served as excellent training for his new work. Always active 
in boys’ work, he is at present asociated with a Boy Scout Troop 
in his home suburb. He is a member of the Chicago Rotary Club, 
Chicago Sales Executive Club, American Legion, and the Forty 
and Eight. 


Slayton Heads Machinery Sales 


The many friends of Earle Slayton in the dairy industry, par- 
ticularly those associated with the manufacture and merchandising 
of ice cream, will be interested in the announcement recently made 
by John W. Ladd, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, advancing 
Mr. Slayton to the newly-created post of sales manager of the 
Machinery Division of the Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 


In his new capacity Mr. Slayton will have charge of the presen- 
tation and merchandising policies on all Cherry-Burrell manufactured 
equipment as well as certain special- 
ized, exclusively distributed dairy 
Mr. Slayton’s 


office will continue to be in Chicago. 


processing machines. 


A group of specialized sales promo- 


tional men will handle particular 


equipment items under his direct 


supervision. 


Those in the ice cream industry 
will particularly remember Mr. Slay- 
ton as the man who discovered the 
Vogt Instant Freezer in 1928 and 
who has been largely responsible for 
its merchandising in the intervening 
fourteen years. 





He originally associated himself 
with the dairy equipment and supply 
laste Stayton industry in September, 1918, when he 
joined the A. H. Barber Creamery Supply Company of Chicago 
For many years he called on the larger organizations among the 
“packers” as well as the larger milk, ice cream and butter manu- 
facturing organizations in the Chicago area. At the time of the 
establishing of the Cherry-Burrell Corporations, he was a director 


and vice-president of the A. H. Barber-Goodhue Company. 


For the past several years as an assistant general seles manager 
in charge of ice cream and kindred equipment sales, he has been 
very active in various association activities throughout the country. 
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° . 
Timely Test of Public Sentiment 

(Continued from Page 254) 
unified delivery system in Jamestown. In the brief time 
available for deliberation, only one fourth of the families 
thought of any specific objections (table 14). Of those 
who did mention definite reasons for opposition to 
unified delivery, the largest number expressed concern 
as to whether the quality of milk would be maintained. 
Next in importance was the thought the present dealers 
might lose their business or deliverymen be thrown out 
of employment. Relatively few families mentioned the 
possibility of higher prices or less accommodating 
service under a monopoly system. 

TABLE 13 

Attitudes of different members of the household toward giving up 


of milkman in order to save through unified delivery 


choice 


Percentage of families with specified attitude 
toward giving up their choice of milkman 


Member of Number Slightly 





household of reluctant Moderately Very 
nterviewed families* or indifferent reluctant reluctant 
maker 793 44 19 37 
nd 56 55 18 27 
135 9 28 ; 
All groups 984 44 0 
*Many of the 136 families who gave no definite eply to this question 


yuuying their milk at stores . 


TABLE 14 
Consumer objections to the proposal for unified delivery of milk* 





Percentage of families voicing objections 
to unified delivery who mentioned each of 
the following possibilities 
Per cent Injury to 
of present 
dealers Lo Less No 
Nur 1 n oO i ” ! 
Pla ni ‘ 4 leliv jyua iting Higi yf 
ng milk in s n men t) \ p s inds 
only 8 6 8 $8 1t i 
pot only 2 87 16 12 1f 
ail ind 
store or depot 176 69 35 $4 13 
N k purchased 2 ’ 3 4 
All g Ips 1,12 i ’ 1 1 8 
quest n ¢ 
> 1 far es V s no « tior i 
wz 
lies ntioned more than one ¢ t so the 





tal more than 100 


As might be expected the group of families which 
purchased milk from stores and depots, only, voiced 
little opposition to a unified system. Only 13 per cent 
mentioned any objection. Of this 13 per cent, over 
half were concerned about the quality of the milk, and 
only 16 per cent mentioned the possible injury to present 
dealers or deliverymen. Families having all or part of 
their milk delivered were somewhat more inclined to 
oppose a unified delivery system and also were much 
more concerned about the welfare of present dealers. 

(Second and Final Installment Next Month) 


Ottawa, Kans.—The Lancaster Dairy has purchased the dairy 
belonging to Mrs. \WW. F. Allen and son. 

Stockton, Kans.—Ray Marshall of Stockton and Leonard Car 
michael of Plainville, recently completed a deal whereby Mr. Car- 
michael assumed the ownership of the Ray Marshall Jersey Dairy. 

Lindsborg, Kans.—RKedecorations are underway at the Bachman 
Ice Cream Factory. 

Suffalo, N. Y.—Walter L. Martyr, 75, founder of the Citizen‘s 
Dairy Company of Lockport and former superintendent of the Snow 
Steamp Pump Works, now the Worthington Pump Works, died 
here recently. 


October, 1942 
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prevents agitation and foaming 


“Gentle Push” action is an exclusive 
feature of Tri-Clover Pumps. The 
famous patented one-piece impeller 
produces a gentle, even flow that pro- 
tects the creamline. One-piece, polished 
surface construction prevents bacteria 
lodging—makes cleaning quick, simple 
and easy. 

16 models ranging from %” to 6” sani- 
tary or iron pipe connections, in maximum 
capacities from 100 to 42,000 gallons per 
hour. Furnished complete with splash-proof 
motor. Write for catalog and price list. 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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More Research Urged 


National Dairy Council Sees Vital Need 


For Expanding Knowledge of Nutri- 


tional Value of Butterfat 
Chicago, IIl. The American Medical 


Association’s Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion has sounded a new warning to the dairy 
industry that research on butterfat is abso- 
lutely essential if butter is to maintain its 
preferential position with respect to oleo- 
margarine, warns the National Dairy Coun- 
cil from its headquarters here. 


The Council on Foods and Nutrition has 
just released an official statement under the 
title “The Comparative Nutritional Value of 
Butter and Oleomargarine”. Item by item 
the Council analyzes the constit::eats of the 
two products and evaluates their findings in 
terms of human nutrition. In conclusion 
they say: 

“At present there is no scientific evidence 
to show that the use of fortified oleomar- 
garine in the average adult diet would lead 
to nutritional difficulties. A similar statement 
is probably justified in the case of growing 
children, but preliminary results from animal 
experience indicate that more work is neces- 
sary before any specific conclusions can be 
made. Since the nutritional factors have not 
all been identified and since butter contains 
numerous additional fatty acids of unknown 
nutritional significance, the consuming public 
has a right to demand that the practice of 
identifying oleomargarine and butter so that 
anyone can differentiate between them should 
be continued.” 


Benefit of Doubt 

“Looking at the report in its most favor- 
able light, from the stanapoint of butter, it 
would be fair to say that butter was given 
the benefit of the doubt—temporarily,” says 
the Dairy Council, and continues : 


Given 


“With the present intensified interest in 
the National Nutrition Program, foods and 
food values are being carefully scrutinized, 
and are being evaluated in terms of their 
nutritional significance and economic import- 
ance. It is evident from the Council on Foods 
report, the comments of nutrition authorities 
generally and the action of the federal gov- 
ernment itself that butter is placed on the 
defensive with respect to its comparative 
nutritional value in relation to oleomargarine. 

“Scientists are favorably disposed toward 
butter. Early research disclosed its import- 
ance as a source of Vitamin 
with other food fats. Because of ti:is and 
because of its superior flavor and texture, 
butter has been considered in a class by it- 


A, compared 


self. More and more frequently, however, 
this position is challenged. Scientific authori- 
ties are turning to the dairy industry for 
further proof of the 
product. 
Facts Highly Important 

“Practical situations arise daily which cali 
for facts,” the Dairy Counc* 
in the last year, a critical 


superiority of its 


ges we With- 
Situation arose 
when the Federated Women’s Clubs of Am- 
erica considered passing a resolution to ask 
Congress to remove the tax from oleomar- 
garine. The butter industry was severely 
handicapped in attempting to base its argu- 
ment on the comparative nutritional value of 
butter and oleomargine because of the lack 
of scientific facts. 

“Butterfat is a basic constituent not only 
of butter but of milk and of all dairy prod- 
ucts. Decline in importance of butterfat as 
a food would have a significant effect on 
the economic structure of the entire dairy 
industry. Organizations promoting other food 
fats are investing heavily in research. New 
facts revealed by research on these fats have 
given them new sales arguments. Leading 
women’s magazines now definitely suggest 
substitutes, in listing ingredients for dishes 
once thought to require butter. 

“The National Dairy Council has 
urged that nutrition research on butteriat 
be liberally supported, in order to reveal the 
superior qualities of butter which scientists 
confidently expect do exist. In discussing the 
problem Milton Hult, president of the organ- 
ization, part: butterifat 
studies are now in progress, supported by 


long 


says in “Certain 
the American Dairy Association and under 
the direction of the National Dairy Council 
but more are needed. The National Dairy 
Council recommends that the dairy industry 
concern itself immediately with the pressing 
problem of providing research funds for re- 
vealing the full nutritional values of butterfat.” 


—--—— 


MARKET ORDER RELAXED 


Washington, D. C. - 


shortage of milk has recently developed in 


Because a severe 
the Philadelphia area, the federal marketing 
order has been changed to bring milk into 


the city | 


immediately from sources which 


normally do not ship large supplies of milk 
to the market at this season, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced Septem- 
ber 24th. 

When the order was drafted it was ex- 
pected that a short supply situation would 
develop during October, 


only November, 


December, and January and the order pro- 


vided for obtaining milk from outside sources 
during these months. This year, however, 
the short supply situation occurred earlier 
than usual and is more critical since milk 
consumption in the market has increased 
substantially and milk is being shipped to 
Army camp areas from the Philadelphia 
production area. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Members of the In- 
diana Milk and Cream Improvement Asso- 
ciation have lately voted to ask selective 
service officials, the War Man Power Com- 
mission, and other departments of the fed- 
eral government to “freeze” vital keyworkers 
in the dairy industry to their present jobs. 

The action, taken at the annual meeting 
of the group, was taken in an effort to keep 
the present labor shortage from growing 


more acute. 
i 


TEAGUE SUCCEEDS BABCOCK 





(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—At a special four-day 
delegates’ meeting in Washington attended 
by upwards of 100 officials of farmer coop- 
eratives Charles C. Teague of California 
was elected president of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, succeeding H. 
E. Babcock, of Ithaca, N. Y., director of 
the School of Cooperative Administration 
and chairman of the board of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Babcock told the Council delegates 
in session in Washington that the press of 
his other duties, made more by the fact 
that his two sons are entering military ser- 
vice, placing the full burden of managing 
his farm properties upon him, would make 
presidency. Mr. Babcock was named first 
continue in the 
vacated by Mr. 


it impossible for him to 
vice-president, a post 
Teague. 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
now over 2,000,000 farmer- 
members of 4,500 cooperatives, through the 
direct membership in the Council of 65 
large-scale cooperatives and cooperative fed- 


tives serves 


erations. 
—<>- —— 


SAVE DRIED MILK FLAVOR 


Davis, Cal—Drs. E. L. Jack and J. L. 
Henderson of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, recently announced 
findings of experiments which included that 
by pasteurizing milk at high temperatures 
before it was dried a dried whole milk 
had been produced which was capable of 
maintaining its natural flavor for more than 
two years. 


KURLY KATE METAL SPONGES 


for use in 


DAIRY — CREAMERY — CONDENSERY — CHEESE FACTORY 


Stainless 


Bronze 


Saves. Labor --Prolongs Life of Equipment-- Lasts Longer--No Shedding of Injurious Splinters-- Priced Low 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
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Sold by Leading Dairy Supply 


Jobbers 
216 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 
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Shortages Predicted 


Dairy Leaders Forecast Reduced Milk 
Flow as Result of Diminishing Farm 


Labor—Chicago Situation Reviewed 


\t a meeting of major agricultural groups 
in Chicago the latter part of September it 
was clearly indicated by the farm leaders 
that a serious situation exists in regard to 
the procurement and retention of labor on 
the iarms. The increasing farm labor short- 
age ittributed to a combination of factors 
such as selective service, high industrial 


wages and war industries. 


As a result of the labor handicap the be- 
lief was freely expressed at the meeting that 
herds were being reduced which in the near 


future would diminish milk 


supply for cities and also reduce the supply 


seriously the 


for the manufacture of dairy products. 


A resolution was adopted at the meeting 
and forwarded to President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
for a program that would allocate man power 


calling 


to agriculture, industry and the armed forces 
for the most efficient war effort. 


Those who appraised agriculture’s pre- 
dicament brought about by the labor situa- 
tion included others, Arthur H. 
Lauterbach, manager of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation; Howard Leonard, Illinois State Di- 
rector of Agriculture; Ralph Ammon, Di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture; Dean H. D. Rusk of the University 
of Iilinois; Paul Potter executive secre- 
tary of the Associated Milk Dealers; and 
A. W. Colebank, Federal Market Milk Ad- 
ministrator for the Chicago area. 


among 


Lauterbach Elaborates on Situation 


In response to an inquiry from the Review 
for further particulars as to the situation 
in the Chicago supplying area in particular 
and suggestions as to corrective measures. 
Mr. Lauterbach wires as follows: 


“Epirors, AMERICAN MiLK Review.—War 
factories and selective service draining experi- 













A Rogers’ Installation at MacDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 
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enced dairymen from farms in Chicago milk 
shed at an alarming rate. Production of 
Pure Milk Association members four per 
cent below September last year and con- 
sumption up ten per cent. 


“Analysis of herd dispersals shows only 
twenty-five per cent of cows sold remain in 
production; seventy-five per cent 
cows sent to stockyards. 
milk shed indicate rate of 


replace 
Reports in this 
farm and herd 
sales. will unless 


accelerate farm help is 


deferred as are factory workers. If so, num- 
ber of dairy cows will be dangerously de- 


pleted. 


“T believe milk production will drop criti- 

ally by March. Dairying is skilled work 
which cannot be done by city high school 
boys, farmerettes and old people. Dairy ap- 
prenticeship takes much longer than train- 
ing for employment in munitions factories. 


“Thus far large milk producers have suf- 
1 


fered most in help shortage; family-sized 
dairy farms still managing, but family-sized 
farms cannot produce enough milk for do- 
mestic and war needs. We have not asked 


serious. 


e 
for deferment of our dairy plant workers, 
but turnover is increasingly 


“Corrective measures 


needed are (1) 
freeze all labor the same as in England 
and Canada; (2) attack waste of both man- 
and rubber in city milk 
system and in country hauling 


power delivery 
routes by 
compelling immediate reorganization of both 
city and country routes to eliminate over- 
lapping and partial loads; (3) abolish non- 
essential industries, notably liquor, juke box- 
es and horseracing.” 


“A. H. LAutersacu, General Manager, 
“PurE MILK ASSOCIATION.” 


_ 





TO PRODUCE POWDER 


Galesburg, Ill—The local plant of Pro- 
ducer Creameries and those located at Mount 
Sterling and Carlinville will begin the man- 
ufacture of skim milk powder for human 
consumption at an early date, according to 
|. B. Countiss 


News From the Capital 
(Continued from Page 248) 


Administration dairy officials say they ex- 
pect supplies of dairy products during the 
next year to be sufficient for normal civilian 
requirements. But meat rationing, with a 
limited vegetable oil and fats supply, is ex- 
pected to result in a larger than normal 
civilian demand for cheese and butter. In 
case this should occur, they say it might 
become necessary to allocate supplies of these 
two dairy products by areas and by periods 
to make possible a uniform supply. 


Spokesmen for the dairy farmers of the 
North West 


important 


Pacific states and the other 


dairy producing areas 
recently in Washington, said that if the New 


Deal food control outfit would permit dairy- 


products 


men to produce and sell their products at 
prices which would yield them a reasonable 
profit, they could increase milk production 
to the extent of heavier feeding of commer- 
cial dairy feeds. The whole question of 
heavier feeding depends upon the price re- 
ceived by the farmers for their milk. The 
only other means of increasing production 
is dependent upon the keeping over of cows 
and heifers that ordinarily would be sold 
for beef. 

————-—  —_ —_ 
DELIVERY RATINGS EXTENDED 
High preference ratings for deliveries of 

material needed for emergency repairs to air 
conditioning and commercial refrigeration 
equipment have been extended until October 
3lst under the terms of Amendment No. 2 
to Preference Rating Order P-126. 

The amendment is retroactive to September 
30th, to which date the original rating was 
extended under Amendment No. 1 to P-126 
issued June 30, 1942. 

Order P-126 assigns ratings ranging from 
A-l-a to A-8 for various types of emergency 
repair service undertaken by designated emer- 
gency service agencies. It also permits sup- 
plers of these agencies to use the ratings 

Full details of the extension order may be 
obtained from OPA offices 





VACUUM PANS 


IN ALL DESIRED CAPACITIES 
SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 
For Milk, Eggs and other Foods 
HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


Pasteurizes, Vacuum Treats, Removes Objectionable Odors and Flavors 
Ask Us For Location of Nearest Installation 


Estab/ished 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 










8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Salvage Dnive Forges Ahead 


Dairy Industry Firms Respond Admirably to Campaign and 
Appeals to Build Up Nation’s Scrap Pile 


IKENED to a snow-ball rolling down- 

hill gathering momentum and size the 

scrap heap being salvaged in the dairy 
industry is reported to be growing in volume 
to huge proportions. From one end of the 
country to the other milk distributors, cream- 
erymen, cheese-makers, ice cream manufac- 
turers, condensery men and suppliers of 
equipment and supplies have ferreted out idle 
or worn-out materials that are urgently 
needed to build planes, tanks, guns and am- 
munition with which to defeat the enemies 
on many far-flung fronts. 


A well coordinated program is assisting in 
making the campaign successful in the dairy 
industry. Spear-headed by the National Dairy 
Industry Salvage Drive, the publicity com- 
mittee composed of O. K. Burrows, W. R. 
McEwen and F. G. Jones worked tirelessly 
to utilize every avenue of publicity to attain 
the greatest possible results. Support was 
enlisted from every dairy trade publication 
in running a two-page advertisement in 
September issues that stressed the importance 
of contributing to the nation’s Salvage Drive. 
These advertisements and accompanying arti- 
cles and editorials were reported to be highly 
productive to the desired objectives. In October 
issues the publications followed up with single 
page advertisements on the Salvage theme. 

In addition to the work carried on by the 
National Dairy Industry Salvage Drive the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, the In- 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers and 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers collaborated with special ap- 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


peals to their memberships and others en- 
gaged in the dairy industry. DISA made 
a mailing to approximately 30,000 dairy 
processors encouraging support in the Sal- 
vage program. 
Correct Procedures to Follow 

Specific recommendations were given to 
guide dairy plant operators in intelligently 
conducting their salvage work as follows: 


(1) Put someone responsible in charge of 
salvage in your plant or plants—and give 
him the authority to act. 

(2) Tell him—require him—to gather all 
your scrap, especially scrap containing non- 
ferrous metals. 

(3) Sell it or donate it to any worthy 
cause. 

(4) Get a receipt which will show that the 
scrap is salvaged from the Dairy Industry. 
If your company name does not indicate the 
kind of business you are in be sure that the 
receipt is so signed that the Dairy Industry 
gets credit. 

(5) When possible deal directly with a 
U. S. licensed scrap dealer (practically every 
substantial scrap handler now holds a 
license). 

(6) Make a monthly report on your scrap 
disposal both to WPB’s nearest industrial 
salvage regional office and to the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association (DISA), Albee 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


DISA acts as the clearing house to handle 
the reports on the amount of scrap turned 
in by the dairy industry. To simplify the 
handling of reports, cards were prepared to 
show the kinds and amounts of the various 
metals contributed to the scrap pile. It was 
explained that turn-in reports were desirable 


so that a complete record may be made oi 
the total amount of salvaged scrap by the 
dairy industry which may have some relation 
later on to the amount of metal that may be 
made available for civilian requirements 

Canvasses Reveal Scrap Stockpile 

An announcement from the American In- 
dustries Salvage Committee states that more 
than 3,000 trained field men, loaned by 
private industry to assist in the industrial 
salvage program, are augmenting the man- 
power of the WPB’s Conservation Division 
in the most thoroughly organized search for 
industrial scrap to date. Working closely 
with the efforts of the’ Industrial Salvage 
Section of the Conservation Division, WPB, 
these men are calling on industrial plants 
throughout the country in the interest of 
stimulating the scrap program and to insure 
that all possible dormant scrap is moved. 
Presidents of 70,000 industrial firms have re 
ceived notice that they will be called upon 
by these field men. 


Urging industrialists to cooperate with 
these field men to the fullest, Robert W. 
Wolcott, Chairman of American Industries 
Salvage Committee says: “The success of 
any salvage drive, either community or in- 
dustrial, can be insured by a house-to-house 
or plant-to-plant canvass. No other means 
is so effective. The manpower which is being 
made available by industry makes possible 
for the first time a thorough canvass of the 
industrial plants of the country. There is no 
telling how much dormant scrap will be pro- 
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141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








DRY MILK | 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER | 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. | 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
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duced from this drive, but it is safe to say 
that the tonnage will be tremendous. I know 
that industrial. managers will cooperate to 
the fullest when these field men call upon 
them, for such cooperation will insure the 
success of the industrial salvage program.” 

Recommendations by R. M. Decker 

R. Merrill Decker, regional chief of the in- 
dustrial salvage section, conservation division 
of WLB issued the following request in re- 
spect to the Salvage Drive: 


1. Instruct the salvage executive of your 
plant, together with other necessary executive 
officials, to inspect all areas of your plant to 
determine what salvageable items falling in 
the above dormant scrap classification can 
be scrapped. 

2. Each such item should be clearly 
marked for quick identification and a list in 
duplicate, for your own use, made in order 
that plant management may authorize the 
disposition of each item. Approximate weight 
should be indicated opposite every piece of 
dormant scrap. 

3. Please arrange immediately to dispose 
of at least 1/3 of the total tonnage within a 
3-day period after receipt of this letter. 
Another third should be moved within the 
next 30-day period and the final third during 
the next 30-day interval—or a total disposi- 
tion within 90 days. 

4. A field man, properly certified by the 
Industrial Salvage Section, Conservation 
Division, War Production Board, will call 
on you. 

a. To help, in doubtful cases, in the 
prompt identification of dormant scrap items. 

b. To assist in facilitating the disposition 
of dormant scrap. 

c. To obtain a report on approximate 
dormant scrap tonnages moved within any 
30-day period. 


Government’s grave responsibility to sup- 
ply American armed forces with ships, guns, 
airplanes and tanks necessitates adopting the 
above program and insisting that industry 
follow this policy in regard to dormant scrap 
—“If it hasn’t been used for the last three 
months and no one can prove it can be used 
in the next three—find a use for it or scrap 
it. 


Salvage Victory Pennants 


Awards in a nation-wide scrap collection 
contest will be made by the War Production 








Board in connection with the current News- 
paper Scrap Drive. The three states col- 
lecting the largest amount of scrap per capita 
will receive honorary plaques from Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson and any county produc- 
ing 100 pounds or more of scrap per capita 
during the contest will be awarded the Sal- 
vage Victory Pennant to fly from its court- 
house flagstaff. 


In announcing the rules of the contest, it 
was emphasized by the Conservation Divi- 
sion that only scrap metal and rubber which 
have been weighed and delivered to Victory 
Stock Piles, Official Salvage Depots, or scrap 
dealers’ yards will be used in the compila- 
tion of the competition totals. 


Only that scrap collected during the News- 
paper Scrap Drive of three weeks’ duration, 
in state capitals. The pennants for counties 
tabulation of the contest. In matters con- 
cerning the competition figures, the State 
Salvage Chairman will have final judgment. 
It has been suggested that each State Chair- 
man appoint a committee of three leading 
citizens to assist in judging the contest. 


The plaques for first, second, and third 
state prizes will be suitable for intallation 
in state capitals. The pennants for counties 
may be flown from county courthouses or, 
where there are large county “Victory Stock 
Piles,” from staffs on or near these piles. 


The War Production Board will present 
the plaques and pennants to the winners with 
suitable ceremony as soon as possible after 
official determination. 


The drives take place during different three 
week periods; many already have been 
started. 
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ENTERS 25TH YEAR 





National Dairy Council Marks End of 
First Quarter Century 


Chicago, Ill1—The Annual Meeting of the 
National Dairy Council on December 2nd 
marks the beginning of the twenty-fifth year 
of service of that organization for the dairy 
industry. Following the custom of recent 


years the meeting will be held in the Red 
Lacquer Room of the Palmer House here. 

he date is Wednesday, December 2nd and 
the meeting is scheduled for 6:30 p.m. 

The nation-wide interest which has been 
aroused in better food habits by the National 
Nutrition Program is offering to the dairy 
industry the greatest opportunities of the 
century. The annual meeting program will 
be focused on methods of using these oppor- 
tunities for maximum results in increased 
consumption of the products of the dairy 
industry. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held at four o'clock in the 
afternoon preceding the dinner. During the 
evening meeting, forty prominent leaders in 
the dairy industry will be elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Council to serve 
during the coming year. 

Both the meeting of the Board of Directors 
and the annual membership meeting will be 
presided over by F. J. Bridges, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

Headuarters of the Council are at 111 
North Canal St., Chicago. 


——— 0 


DISA OCCUPIES NEW QUARTERS 





Dairy Industries Supply Association has 
announced a new Washington address Octo- 
ber Ist: Albee Building, 1426 G St., N.W. 

Recently DISA centered all its activities 
in Washington, leasing office space in the 
Barrister Building, 635 F St. N.W. In 
August the British government took over 
that entire building for war agency purposes 
compelling all tenants to seek now quarters. 

DISA describes its Albee Building loca- 
tion, fortunately found to be available, near 
the Washington and Willard hotels and con- 
venient to transportation reaching almost all 
the principal government offices. 

——————-o —___ 


J. W. DAUM DEAD 


Connersville, Ind. (EB) — John W. 
Daum, 78 years old, for years associated 
with Daum Dairies, Inc. here, died recently 
at his home after a long illness. The widow, 
two daughters and two sisters survive. 
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Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO., 20 £. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, ll 


“WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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Price Petition Denied 


(Continued from Page 246) 
farmers’ attempts to gain a fair bargaining 
power so they would not have to “accept 
prices dictated by middlemen.” 


Early in the century, he said, “there came 
a resistless demand for the formation of co- 
operatives through which farmers could bar- 
gain collectively. Instead of distributors rec- 
ognizing this need, nearly all of them fought 
the farmers’ movement. 


“Again distributors were short-sighted and 
selfish. They warred upon such cooperatives 
with the maxim of ‘divide and conquer.’ 
They have abundantly succeeded in dividing 


farmers, but they have not and will not 
conquer them.” 


As a result of the division among farmers, 
interference by dealers with development of 


strong cooperatives and their creation of 
pseudo-cooperatives, Mr. Miller says, farm- 
ers obtained state and federal laws giving 
government officials power to fix minimum 
prices to producers. 


“Again dealers sought to keep farmers’ 
prices unduly low,” he continued. “Now they 
are reaping the fruits of what they have 
sown, for if they are accurate in claiming 
that ceilings placed on retail prices by the 
Price Administrator are so low they are 
suffering losses, such losses are the result 
f tactics they have followed for the fast 


) 


25 years. 


“If distributors had adopted the far-sighted 
policy of recognizing the necessity of farmers 
having strong, powerful cooperatives, and 
had endeavored to have farmers united in- 
stead of divided, there would now be no 
federal or state orders fixing prices.” 


Isadore Eisenstein Traces Causes 
and Status of Distributors’ Plight 


the Independent Milk Marketers, Inc., 

group of New York area dealers, has 
prepared and issued the following state- 
ment depicting the serious squeeze in 
which his organization and other distrib- 
utors here find themselves as a result of 
conflicting price regulatory actions of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration: 


HE independent distributors engaged in 
the business of selling and distributing 


milk at wholesale, to stores and res- 


| the ance EISENSTEIN, president of 





taurants in the New York City area, face 
extermination. They are directly subject to 
the price regulations, fixing the maximum 
prices at which milk may be sold at whole- 
sale, and affected by the regulations fixing 
maximum prices at which stores which pur- 
chase from them may re-sell milk and cream. 
The continuance of such stores as customers 
depends upon their economic well being. 


An average of 220 million pounds of milk 
is sold as fluid milk each month in the mar- 
keting area. An average of 72 million pounds 
is sold as cream. 


Those engaged in the business of distribut- 
ing and selling milk and milk products in 
the marketng area fall into two groups. 
There is a group composed of the larger 
firms, which have facilities and organization 
for carrying on the business of manufactur- 
ing, selling, and distributing butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, evaporated milk, milk pow- 
der and other manufactured dairy products, 
as well as milk and cream. There is a second 
group composed of small organizations, 
which for the most part have no facilities 
for the manufacturing of butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, evaporated milk, milk powder 
and other manufactured dairy products. They 
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sell only milk and cream. These are known 
as the independents. The independents pur- 
chase on the average of 143,000,000 pounds 
of the total of 310,000,000 pounds of milk 
supplied to the marketing area each month. 
The independents purchase the milk produced 
by 26,000 dairy farms. 


Independents Offer Competition 


The independents have for many years 
offered, and do offer, keen and constant com- 
petition to the larger firms. This, of neces- 
sity, has resulted in lower prices to stores, 
restaurants, and consumers. The independ- 
ents likewise furnish a market for the prod- 
ucts of producers who are their source of 
supply. The elimination of the independents 
from the marketing area would result in an 
increase in the price paid by the consumer, 
as well as the destruction of the market for 
the milk produced by 26,000 dairy farmers. 
These results would be felt both during and 
after the period of the war. These dairy 
farmers might in the future be able to dis- 
pose of some of their milk through the large 
dealers. This would not be sufficient to 
alleviate the consequences that would result 
both to them and to the dairy farmers in 
general throughout the New York Milk 
Shed, should the independents be eliminated. 


Just as the independents offer competition 
to the large firms in the sale of milk to 
stores and restaurants, so do they afford 
competition in the buying of milk from 
producers. At the present time this may be 
of little consequence, in view of the order 
which regulates the prices to be paid for 
milk, under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act. With the independents elim- 
inated from the field, the larger dealers 
would have a monopoly both of the distribut- 
ing and purchasing ends of the fluid milk 
business. They would be in a position, in 


the event of a discontinuance of the Order 
fixing the prices to be paid, where they 
readily could control the price to be paid for 
milk to all dairy farmers in the milk shed, 
for there no longer would be the competition 
in the milk shed, for there no longer would 
be any competition in the buying field which 
is offered by the independents. 
Paying Prices Controlled 

The prices which the independents and 
all other distributors of milk in the market- 
ing area pay to the dairy farmers are fixed 
by Order No. 27, as amended, issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act authorizing the Secretary of State to 
fix by order the prices to be paid for milk 
to producers thereof. 


The order establishes various classifica- 
tions for milk, dependent upon the use to 
which the milk is put. Milk distributed by a 
dealer as fluid milk falls into Class I; milk 
distributed by dealers as cream falls into 
Class IIA; milk utilized for manutactured 
dairy products falls into various other classes. 


Order No. 27 sets forth a formula fixing 
the minimum prices which dealers shall pay 
for milk, which price varies with the butter 
price range of 92 score butter at wholesale in 
the New York market during the 30 days 
preceding the month for which the price is 
fixed. The prices are publicly announced by 
the Market Administrator, the official desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enforce the order. 


Price-Cost Relationships 


The formulae for the fixation of Class I 
and Class IIA prices, as set forth in Order 
No. 27 as amended by amendment effective 
April 1, 1942, are tied in to the butter and 
dry skimmilk price levels, automatically ad- 
vancing and declining with advances and 
declines in prices for these dairy products. 


During March, 1942, the prices of which 
were fixed by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation Order as the highest prices at 
which sales may be made the average prices 
in the marketing area were as follows: 


Delivered at wholesale to stores and res- 
taurants, milk 11%c quart, cream 18c half 
pint. 


On September 1, 1942, pursuant to the 
announcement of the Market Administrator 
under Order No. 27, the price of Class I 
milk was fixed at $3.30 per cwt. and Class 
IIA at $2.40 per cwt. as a basis. 


In March, 1942, the price fixed by Order 
No. 27 for Class I milk was $3.11 and the 
basic price for Class IIA milk was $2.10 
per cwt. 


Under the maximum price regulation, the 
independents are required to sell their milk 
and cream at the March prices. The man- 
datory increases in the prices which the inde 
pendents must pay for their milk under Order 
No. 27 therefore results in a loss of income 
which is inescapable. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Sees OPA Action Hlegal 


The independents’ objections are that the 
price regulations in respect to milk and cream 
fail to give effect to, and are in conflict 
with, Order No. 27 of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and are contrary to Emergency 
Price Control Act Section 3-D. 


The difference between the prices which 
the independents are required to pay pursu- 
ant to Order No 27 of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the prices which they are 
permitted to charge pursuant to the Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, is insufficient to 
afford the independents a reasonable return 
upon the fair value of their assets, and will 
result in a confiscation of their assets and 
their businesses, and compel them to dis- 
continue operating, and deprive them of 
their property, without due process of law. 
Prior to the situation created by Order No. 
27 and the Maximum Price Regulations, the 
independents earned such reasonable returns 
on the fair value of their investments. 


The large firms engaged in the distribu- 
tion and sale of milk in the marketing area 
have greater financial resources than the 
independent dealers, and therefore are in a 
position to survive a long period of operat- 
ing at a loss. The independent dealers in 
general having limited financial resources, 
will be forced out of business in a_ short 
time, leaving the field entirely to the larger 
companies. 


Protests So Far Ineffective 


The gravity of the milk dealer situation, 
brought about by conflicting federal buying 
and selling price regulatory orders, was 
called to the attention of federal authorities 
in July, 1942, and at meetings held in July 
and August between milk dealers and repre- 
sentative of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion the problems presented were discussed. 


The independents ask that in the event 
the prices which they are required to pay for 
milk are not reduced under Order No. 27, 
that the maximum prices at which they may 
sell be adjusted upward, so as to reflect 
the prices to producers which these inde- 


pendents are obliged to pay under Order 27 
and afford a reasonable return upon the fair 
value of their properties. 


The position of many of the independent 
dealers has become so precarious that they 
will not have enough assets so that they 
can pay in to the pool the 18th of October 
for their September purchases. 


o—>»> «&_———— 


HARTEL ELECTED SECRETARY 





L. A. Van Bomel, president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, an- 
nounced September 25th that Reed Hartel 
has been elected sec- 
retary of the corpora- 
tion by the board of 
directors. Mr. Hartel 
joined the organiza- 
last March, and was 
named assistant sec- 
retary a month later. 
Previous to his affilia- 
tion with the National 
Dairy, he was secre- 
tary of The North 
American Company, an organization with 
which he was associated for 15 years. He 
is a native of New York City and a graduate 
of Princeton University. 


Reed Hartel 





DAIRY TECHNOLOGISTS MEET 





Kansas City, Mo.—The Dairy Technology 
Society of Kansas City held their first Fall 
meeting on the evening of September 22nd 
at the Lucerne Hotel here to discuss the 
very timely topic “Tips on How to Increase 
the Life of Milk Products Equipment During 
the War.” 

Chief speaker of the evening was Rush 
Damuth, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, with offices here. His 


Divisional Manager of 
activities embrace traveling the states from 
Florida to Colorado through the South and 
Southwest, visiting hundreds of different 
types of plants each year and therefore he 
was able to present firsthand information as 
to how best to preserve dairy equipment 
during a period when new equipment will 
be very difficult to obtain. Mr. Damuth 





pointed out that it was the first duty of top 
management in dairy plants today personally 
to supervise operators and know what is 
being done to care for and lubricate their 
operation equipment in proper manner. 

The meeting was attended by operators of 
about sixty plants in the Kansas City area. 
In addition, members of the Kansas City 
Health Department and the National Dairy 
Council also were on hand. 


—_—— 9-9 


VERMONT DAIRY COURSE 





Burlington, Vt—The Twenty-first Short 
Course Conference for Dairy Plant Operators 
and Milk Distributors offered by the De- 
partment of Animal and Dairy Husbandry 
of the University of Vermont and State 
\gricultural college is to be held here this 
year on November 5th at the University. The 
usual interesting and instructive program is 
planned, but because of limited travel facili- 
ties a one-day conference is to take the place 
of the usual two days. 

For the most part subject matter will have 
a direct bearing on problems that today face 
workers, managers and owners of dairy plants 
of all kinds. 

Of special interest to milk distributors will 
be an Electro-Pure Pasteurizer which has 
been installed in the dairy laboratory in 
Morrill Hall. 

Registered attendance for this course last 
year totaled 290 from Vermont and surround- 
ing states. For further information or copies 
of the program address Prof. H. B. Ellen- 
berger, Professor of Animal and Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Vermont, Burlington. 

——o——o —_—___ 


CREAM SHIPPERS COMMITTEE 





Clyde E. Beardslee, chief of the dairy sec- 
tion of the WPB food supply branch, has 
been appointed as presiding 
officer of the Long Haul Sweet Cream Ship- 
ping Industry Advisory Committee of the 
War Production Board. The industry com- 
mittee members are: 

Walter Page, P. L. Haynes, C. L. Wit- 
ham, Guy Speirs, H. A. Page, A. C. Beards- 
lee, W. T. Creighton, and B. Beach 


Government 





SAVE TIME FOR 


VICTORY 


By using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 
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POWER SEPARATOR PARTS 





j g Power Separator 
rf Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 
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Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 


> SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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August Price at $2.70 


Uniform Return for New York Area 
Milk 22c Above Last Year—Expect 
2.85 in September 


With an August uniform price of $2.70 
per hundred pounds for deliveries from the 
six-state New York City milk shed to the 
Metropolitan area, the federal-state market 
administrator’s compilations showed a total 
farm yield for the month of $14,587,718.16, 
representing a gain of 10.5 per cent as com- 
pared with the total return of the same 
month last year. The uniform net figure of 
$2.70 compared with the July rate of $2.54 
and an August, 1941 price of $2.48. 


“The 22-cent improvement in the uniform 
price,” reported N. J. Cladakis, then the ad- 
ministrator, “was the main reason for the 
rise in the farm return. But an increase of 
two per cent in production also contributed 
to the larger value. The milkshed overrode 
the handicap of a loss of 4.1 per cent in 
producers to achieve a pool that weighed 
515,235,795 pounds as compared with 505,- 
353,556 last year. 


Fluid Use Holds High 


“Consumption of fluid milk, nevertheless, 
continued ahead of last year for the seventh 
month in a row. The amount of fluid milk 
in August was six per cent nfgher than last 
year for the largest single gain so far 
recorded. The upturn in fluid use was noted 
first in February, and since then the rate of 
increase has been progressively larger in 
every month, except April when it was barely 
one per cent. The series has ascended from 
one per cent in February as follows: March, 
1.4; April, nearly 1; May, 1.6; June 2.6, and 
July, 5.2. Sales of New York-area approved 
fluid milk in other markets likewise was 
above last year. The increase amounted to 31 
per cent. 


“The volume of milk churned into butter in 
August was under last year for the first 
time in nearly a year, the decrease amounting 
to 7.7 per cent. The volume used in making 
Cheddar cheese was up 30.3 per cent, while 
utilization as evaporated milk and its asso- 
ciated products was down by 50.8 per cent. 


“The pool was worth $13,911,366.47 at the 
uniform price of $2.70,” continued the report, 


Look for $2.85 Last Month 


Charles J. Blanford, present administrator, 
reported that New York State’s share 
amounts to $10,934,560.52. 


Mr. Blanford has lately estimated a Sep- 
tember uniform rate of $2.85 for the area, 
which would be not only 12.2 per cent above 
September, 1941, but also higher than any 
price computed for any month under the 
terms of the federal-state orders regulating 
the New York market. The previous peak 
was a price of $2.82 that applied to milk 
pooled in November, 1941. 
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August Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for August. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
: nee eaneiise . 3.10 -04 
I (Relief) .... ; 2.53 -04 
I (Outside) . - -20T -04 
II-A .. pene - 2.25 .064 
ner 2.13 -061 
nae 1.875 -054 
II-D 1.824 .052 
II-E seseneseteistetia 1.775 .051 
MEE’ ‘:ccnciusieumancadiis 1.775 .051 
III 2.07 059 
IV-A ... 1.572 -045 
IV-B amen 1.914 047 
V-A - , 932 
V-B 503 


tPlus uniform price for August, 1942. 
August Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
August of $2.70 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk received from producers at plants in 
the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 16c above July and 22c above 
August, 1941. 


Sheffield August Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during August of $2.69 per 100 lbs. after de- 
duction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a July 
net figure of $2.53 and an August, 1941 rate 
of $2.47. The price applies to the 201-210 
mile zone. 


League August Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation averaged net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for August was $2.59 per 100 lbs. for 
the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable July figure 
was $2.46. The August, 1941 price was $2.40. 
This includes an average city and location 
plus differential of 3c. Grade A premiums 
where earned are in addition. 


July Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Canae———_- 








Milk Cream Cond. 

ug., 1942 .... 3,365,552 105,368 64,246 

, 1941 weeee 8,176,256 121,897 55,980 

y. 1942 3,396,338 114,444 77,155 
July, 1941 3,298,944 124,032 57,478 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 ......26,074,842 908,909 425,093 
Jan.-Aug., 1941 ......25,675,106 1,031,033 388,311 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Aug., 1942 $25,660 36,791 19,368 
Aug., 1941 765,839 29,723 18,417 
July, 1942 $13,602 36,053 21,613 
July, 1941 - 793,938 30,482 21,142 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 6,209,693 232.933 129,200 
Jan.-Aug., 1941 ...... 5,952,318 231,339 113,163 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans———— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Aug., 1942 644,449 54,103 15,267 
Aug., 1941 550,681 53,530 11,948 
July, 1942 633,268 57,795 17,770 
July, 1941 a 569,231 60,913 15,879 
Jan.-Aug., 1942 4,687,988 414,372 94,468 
Jan.-Aug., 1941 4,287,700 413,576 94,992 


Study New Synthetics 


with 
Artificial Rubber Made from Milk 
Sugar—See Possibilities 


Scientists Now Experimenting 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—The utilization of milk 
in the manufacture of various kinds of syn- 
thetic products will require a largely in- 
creased production in case the making of 
these commodities pans out according to 
present indications. 


It is now known that research men in 
the employ of two corporations have dis- 
covered a method of mixing a product ob- 
tained from milk with chemicals to produce 
synthetic rubber. If after the test-tube state 
is reached, it is believed that a substitute 
product for automobile tire recaps might be 
developed. 


Department of Agriculture scientists since 
early in 1939 began to find significant uses 
for lactic acid obtained from fermentation of 
molasses, grain and milk whey. Recently 
scientific experts of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company and the National Dairy 
Products Corporation have made experiments 
with a rubber-like substance made from milk 
sugar, a by-product of the manufacture of 
cheese and casein. 


The Goodrich corporation, which has con- 
ducted experiments in fabricating the ma- 
terial into automobile tire applications, has 
made and tested tire recaps made of the milk 
substance. It has been found that milk rubber 
has high resistance to abrasive wear but 
lacks tensile strength, with the result that 
it tears relatively easily. 


Men fully acquainted with the tests ex- 
plain that a long-range experimental program 
would be necessary before the substance 
could be expected to substitute for rubber 
in tires to any extent. However, the National 
Dairy Products Corporation is preparing to 
erect and equip a pilot plant for manufacture 
of the milk-rubber commodity. 

er oe 


CEILING POSTPONEMENT 


According to an OPA announcement, the 
price schedule of the Washington (D. C.) 
milk market area has been postponed from 
October 2nd to November 2nd, the effective 
date of ceiling on fluid milk and fluid cream 
sold at wholesale in the area. 


When fluid milk and cream prices at whole- 
sale were first placed under price control 
Washington was exempted until October 2nd 
to prevent a squeeze on milk wholesalers, 
who since May lst, have been required to 
pay higher cream and blend prices to milk 
producers. The extension in time became 
effective October 2nd. Investigations are 
being continued to work out a fair and 
equitable solution of the pricing problem. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Hold Indiana Sessions 

State Milk and Cream Improvement 

Assn. Urges Prompt Steps to Relieve 
Farm Labor Shortage 


(By Earl Bullock) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Elimination of unsani- 
tary conditions gn dairy farms and in plants 
producing dairy products and freezing of key 
industry workers to their jobs, were pro- 
posed here recently as methods of keeping an 
Indiana milk shortage from becoming more 
serious. 


The proposals were made at the eighth 
annual meeting of the Indiana Milk and 
Cream Improvement Association. Approxi- 
mately 100 members of the organization 
attended. 


A need for bringing a higher degree of 
sanitation into the operation of dairy farms 
and dairy products plants was stressed by 
two speakers, W. A. Gordon of St. Paul, 
Minn., editor of the Dairy Record, and 
Wilbur G. Carlson of the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Thousands of gallons of milk are thrown 
away each week in Indiana, they said, after it 
is found to be impure. Much of this milk 
could be saved through adoption of sanitary 
methods by many farmers and plants. 


In an effort to keep the present labor 
shortage in the dairy industry from growing 
worse, the association voted to communicate 
immediately with selective service officials, 
the War Man Power Commission and other 
departments of the federal government, ask- 
ing that vital key workers be kept at their 
jobs and not be taken into the armed forces 
or war industries. A similar communication 
to governmental officials was drafted the day 
before by members of the Indiana Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers Association at a meeting 
here 


4. E. Jones Named President 


J. E. Jones of this city, district manager 
of the Kraft Cheese Company, was elected 


president of the association, succeeding L. R. 
Kells, Marion, Ind., district manager there 
of Swift & Co. Charles Kingery, manager 
of Sunshine Farms Dairy, Lafayette, Ind., 
was named vice-president; C. L. Witham 
of Indianapolis, general superintendent of the 
Indiana Condensed Milk Company, was re- 
elected treasurer, and Walter R. Freeman 
of Indianapolis, was re-elected executive 
secretary. 


Eleven directors were named as follows: 
Mr. Kells, Mr. Jones, Mr. Witham and 
H. S. Heick, all of Indianapolis; L. D. 
Trent, Huntingburg; H. H. Hadsell, Peru; 
Lester Hunt and J. F. Hazelton, Muncie; 
Earl Keedy, Frankfort, Mr. Kingery and 
M. E. Plank, Middlebury. 


The meeting opened with a banquet. A 
meeting of the directors of the American 
Dairy Association, Indiana section, was held 
in conjunction with the sessions and was 
addressed by William Olson, national field 
representative of the A.M.A. Oscar A. 
Swank, executive secretary of the Indiana 
section reported that $40,000 had been raised 
in this state for advertising aimed at popu- 
larizing the use of many dairy products. 


Dairy Cows Being Sold Off 


At the convention of the Indiana Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Association, it was re- 
ported that dairy farmers who have been 
providing Indianapolis with milk have been 
selling an average of 300 head of dairy cattle 
a month for beef as a result of the farm 
labor shortage. 


A resultant shortage of Grade A milk 
made it necessary recently for Dr. Herman 
G. Morgan, secretary of the city Board of 
Health, to issue an emergency decree, author- 
izing local milk distributors to use Grade C 
milk in chocolate milk and in the processing 
of buttermilk. 


Similar drastic shortages have developed 
in most markets of the state, it was said. 
In the Fort Wayne area it was declared 
the milk of 125 dairy farm herds has been 
disqualified as a result of the scarcity of 
dairy workers. 





Milk Can Restrictions 


Conservation Order Restricts Manufac- 
turers in Use of Steel and Iron— 
Types to Be Simplified 


Conservation Order M-200, issued October 
lst, by WPB, restricts the amount of iron 
and steel that may be used in the manufac- 
ture of milk and cream cans and limits the 
sizes of such cans to 4, 8, 12, 20, 32 and 40- 
quart capacities. The order specifies that 20- 
quart cans be constructed of the following 
maximum U. S. standard gauge steel: breasts 
and necks, 20 gauge; cylinders, 22 gauge; 
bottoms, 12 gauge. For 32- and 40-quart 
cans the following gauges are permitted: 
breasts and necks, 18 gauge; cylinders, 18 
gauge; bottoms, 16 gauge. 


Plug covers only to the exclusion of um- 
brella type covers—are permissible for the 
20-, 32- and 40-quart capacity cans and they 
shall be so constructed as to be interchange- 
able on all containers with the same or 
similar neck diameters. Neck diameters are 
confined to 6% or 7% inches for 32-quart 
containers and to 6%, 7, and 7% inches for 
40-quart cans. 


Stamped steel upright handles only are 
specified for 20-, 32- and 40-quart milk 
containers. 


Until June 30, 1943 the order requires that 
manufacturers shall put into process not 
more than 35 per cent of the total weight 
of iron and steel which were processed in 
can manufacturing between July 1, 1941 and 
June 30, 1942. 

The order permits manufacturers to use 
heavier materials on inventory provided the 
manufacture of containers is completed by 
November 1, 1942. 
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APPOINTED SALVAGE OFFICER 





Lt. Col. W. A. McDonald, general man- 
ager of McDonald Dairy Co., Flint, Mich., 
has been appointed salvage officer to super- 
vise the Quartermaster Corps’ reclamation 
projects in Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 











Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York 

Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
CREAM, DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


Subscription Price $3 00 Ro 
os 


This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
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DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 


Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EXPERIENCED CREAMERY MEN 


for steady work in California's largest and 
leading dairy. Several openings. Good wages 


and working conditions. Write Box 394, care 


this publication. 10-M 
MAN WANTED tto manutacture l 
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1 farm operation, Procurement, Milk 

Ice Cream, Laboratory, Sales, Purchases, ——— 
Office, Personnel Last few years in com EOUIPMENT WANTED 
plete charge o! business. Best of references a a - 
Married—three children—under forty. Loca WANTED—Two  Vendall _ ve sos 
tion not important. Available in reasonable sencegge e-tag i sexe milk. Write Bo A, 
time. Box 384, care this publication. 9-M-2 Care Us publication. 10-M 





EOUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Offer, subject prior sale, im 
mediate delivery: Three eight-wide Heil 
Bottle Washers, seventy-two a minute; on 
90 Mojonnier Filler, either 48 M.M. or No 
2 Caps; \.A. Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 
Caps; one No. 75 Mojonnier Filler, No. 

Caps; two 12,000 Ibs. per hour Von Gunten 
Filters; one York Heat Exchanger or Coole 
complete with recorders, regulators and hot 
water unit; Howe Scale for 400 Can 
Truck or Storage Tank with registering 
beam; five Bristol Recording Thermometers : 
Bristol Heat Regulator: one 13,500 Ibs. 
per hour Pfaudler Glass Air Vac Automatic 


SELLING ENGINEER for dairy equip 
ment. Willing to do service and erection 
work. Have done extensive traveling in this 
work. Practical experience in general milk 
processing, including dry and condensed milk. 
Dairy school training. Box 395, this 
publication. 10-M 
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HELP WANTED — 


CHEMIST—for large milk products plant 
in New York State. Must have Mojonnier 
Tester and bacteria test experience. Apply 
Grandview Dairy, Inc., 60-71 Metropolitan 
Ave., Ridgewood, N. Y. 10-M 


one 
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holder 






complete; one Sterling Deep Well] 








Pump, large capacity, 20 h. p. mot one 
new De Laval Clarifier, Number 128; one 
Progressive 2 Valve 2 Pump Sour Cream 
Filler; two 50 gal. Glass Lined Piaudler 
Pasteurizers; one 4-bottle hand filler: one 





labeler tor beverage bottles; one aut matic 
washer for beverage bottles; one d a 
single Wash Sink; Piaudler Glass ined 
lanks all sizes, ring type; 5 30-can 

surrell Stainless Steel Spra ats, 

k City approved. All items guar- 

in excellent working condit Room 
broadway, New York Ci Orth 

0-M 

FOR SALE—100, 150 and 3uU allot 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 30) 500 
gallon Coil Vats with stainless steel Ings 
/ it. 10 &. and IZ Combinatior hrec 
expansion Coolers; 6 it to 8 it. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; Type “B”, “J” and “L” 


Model B and 


iukee Filler 





Milw ‘: 

nier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle she 

No. E-28 and No. 32 De Laval Sepa Ts; 

No 1 Creamery Package Rotary M I] Can 
sher ; 200, 300 and 300 gallon Gla ined 
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Tanks; 
Truck 


1500 gallon 
Tank ; 


Pfaudi 


Two Compa 


olding 
in 


all 


\ 
I 
I 


ed 


Tinned Coppe r Weigh Cai 36-in < 40- 
inch; Copper Hot-wells, 42-inch 42-inch 
ind 60-inch x 60-inch; 5 it. diameter Cop- 
per Vacuum Pan; 60 to 400 gallon Vis- 
colizers or Homogenizers; Freezers, Pumps, 
etc. Write or wire your requirements. Lester 


ast 42nd 
Telephone: MUrray 


10-M 


Itchoe Machinery Corporation, 1 E 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Hill 2-4616. 








FOR SALE two UU. S. ke ream 
Freezers—40 quart—equipped with +40—3- 
phase, 60 cycle 5 h. p. motors. First class 
condition; 150 5-gal. ice cream cans; 1 six- 
hole Frigidaire ice cream cabinet; 1 twelve- 
hole Frigidaire ice cream cabinet. The Fisher 
Dairy & Cheese Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


10-M 


FOR SALE 
\tmospheric | 


Black & Clawson 28x60 inch 
ouble Drum Dryer, complete 
newly rebuilt unit with chain drive, motor 
ind Reeves Regulator, $2,250. Box care 
this publication. 10-M 
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Bas s fi 3 J k 01-210 mile 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK Unsw r DRY SKIMMILK Zn f n New Yo t Area under 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk ———Spray—— —Hot Roller—— ||the Feder: Marketing Ag nt us 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skimerlit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Other br. al s r figuring rr for 
DATE (case) (case) (ease) (case) pricelb. pricelb. 8% Fa Lb. Lb. Human Veet -o™e™ > Yer point 
Sept. 1 |5.90@ 10 @ 5.4013.904 0 S0'8$% @8'4/113@12 |10.50@10 >» @ 154/143 @15|113 @ 123/84 @—_ : sorta 
" 2 |5.90@ 0@ 5.40 3.90 0% 3.80\/8%@8 1;@12 |10.50@1 0154 |143 @15| 11] @123/84@- Class se Y 
5.90@ 0@ 5.403.990 0@ 3.80'8% @8%| 11$@12 10.50@1¢ @154/149 @15/113 @123/83@- I 30 04 
4 ,.904 Ou 40 3.90@a 0a s0'8%4, @8 11{@12 10.50@10.75 15@154 149 @15\113 @123\84@ L (Relief) 73 04 
5.90@ ».30@5.4013.904 0@ 3.80'8% @4 11,@12 '10.50@10.75 15 @158 | 143 @15|113 @124|834 @- I (Outside) 20+ + 
7 |Holida ~ IIl-A 40 069 
§ (5.90@ 0@ 5.403.904 0 84%@s! 13@12 10.50@10.75|}15 @154)149@ 15119 @124 |si@ 1I-B 2.28 .065 
9 90 @- 0@ 10 3.904 30 gi 113;@12 ‘1 @10.75 0153/143@15/113@123|8s@ [I-« 1.948 056 
10 |5.90@ ».304 10'3.90% 0 S t 11{@4 10.50@10.75 0154/149@15\/11$ @1234|83@ 11-D g 054 
11 |5.90@— |5.30@5.40/3.90@ 0@ 3.80/83 11;@™M = 10.50@10.75| 15 @154)149 @15)11$ @ 124/83 @ II-E § ( 
12 '5.90@ 0 ».40 3.904 0@ 3.80'8! 11,@12 |10.50@10.75|15@153/143 @15/113 @123|8i@ lI-F 990 
14 10@ 5. 80@5.40 3.90@ 0 8 - |113@1 10.50@10.75/1 153|/143@15/113 @123/|834@- ITT 06 
15 90 @- 5.30 @5.40'3.904 5. 60 @ 3.808% @- 11$@12 |10.50@10.75|/15 @154|143@15|119 @124/83@sz ||!V-A 048 
16 |5.90@— |5.30@5.40/3.90@ 3.60@ 3.80842 @— |115@1 10.50@10.75|15@154|143@15|113@124/si@s3 |jIV-B +4 ” 
17 |5.90@ 5.30W5.40 3.904 3.60 3.80 8% @ 11;@12 |10.50@10.75/15@153 143@15/113@124|83@s} |\V-A + 
18 0@ 0 10 3.90@ 0 80/815 @ 11312 |10.50@10.75|15@ 153/143 @ 15/113 @123|s3@s83 || ¥-2. ss . - es 
19 |5.90@ 5.304 10'3.904 0@3.80 8% @ 113@1 19.50@10.75!15 @154|143 @15|113 @124/84@83 Plus uniform price septer = 
21 10@ 5. 30@5.40'3.904 30@3.80 8144 11{@12 |10.50@10.75|15@153 143@15,113@124/88@g3 | Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.A4Metrop. Ares 
22 |5.90@- ( 10 904 0@3.80 8 a 12 @124/10.50@10 9@ 153/143 @15|}123@123/85% @s3 (Statistics of U. S. Dept of Agr ulture) 
23 90 @ ( 40 904 0@3.80' 8144 12 @123/10.50@10.7 5@153)143@15/123@123!8% ws? Fresh ; Fresh 
24 |5.90@— 0 40 904 0@3.80 8%@ 12 @124 10.50@10.75)15@153|149 @15| 123 @123|85 @s83 1942 ond. Mil 
25 90a 0 10'3.90@ 60@ 3.80 815 G 12 @123/10.50@10.75/15 @154|143 @15/ 124 @129|8 5 @g3i|Aus 2 pee 
26 90 @- 0 $0'3.90@— 60@3.80' 8154 12 @123/10.50@10.75/15 @154 | 143 @15|123 @123|8% @s? July 8 lt ig 
28 15.90@- ». 304 40) 904 0@3.80'8 a“ 12 @123,10.50@10.75)15@154|143@15 123 @123/85% @83 Ma 5 . ry 0 
29 |5.90@ 0G $0 904 0@ 3.80'8%2 @8% | 124 @123]10.75 @11.00/—@154)15 @—/12 @123\83 @9 | Ap i 4 . 8 
30 |5.90@- 1@5.40 3.904 0 @ 3.80'8% @8%/ 12} @124/10.75@11.00 @154'15 @ 12 @123|8? @9 Ne + a 8 
& A ».90 0 70 8.48 11.99 10.65 5.27 14.89 14 61 iJa 3.159.577 ° 159 
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ATTRACTIVE GUIDE TO GOOD EATING 
Attention-Catching Display by the National Dairy Council at Convention of National 
Restaurant Association Highlighted Dairy Products for Health and Strength 
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FORGET, if you will, the better cream the De Lavat= 

Tight’ Separator is capable of producing. Forget its mae 
convenience features. Forget improved sanitation. But, re 
member that even though the “ Air-Tight’’ had none of these 
features, it would still be today’s outstanding separator for 
reasons of pure economy. 


The cost of operating a separator includes: loss of product; 
labor; power; oil; maintenance and depreciation. The “ Air- 
Tight’ can effect a substantial reduction in each of these items. 
It saves butterfat by skimming cleaner and in the butter factory 
vy reducing churning losses as well; it stops skim-milk losses 
by eliminating foam; saves labor at the separator as well as 
at other points; consumes less power and oil; costs less for 
repair and lasts longer 





Write today for more complete details of the world’s 
most economical separator. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR ZOMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago - 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco ¥ 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited ™ i ‘i . 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG |§ VANCOUVER De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World’s 


Standard” Separators are available in 
capacities to 11,000 pounds. 



















The De Laval regular-purpose ““World’s 
Standard” Separator is ideal for plants 
having little or no need for the special 
advantages which the De Laval “Air- 
Tight’ Separator offers. The direct motor- 
driven type saves 30% in power, 75% to 
90% in oil and up to 75% of fat losses as 
compared with earlier types of separators. 
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